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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rll  E  Subjects  treated  of  in  the  following  Sheets 
are  of  fuch  general  JJfe  to  Mankind ,  that 
there  needs  no  Apology  for  the  Publication  of 
them.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  pretended ,  we  are 
much  improv’d  in  thofe  Affairs  fince  the  Time  of 
cur  Author .  To  which  we  anfwer ,  fame  few 
Things  are ,  but  many  others  of  the  utmoft  Confc- 
quence  to  this  Nation  are  not ,  the  Generality  of 
People  being  bigotted  to  the  Methods  ufed  by 
their  Father j,  or  others ,  have  notorioufiy  neglect¬ 
ed  making  (or  I  may  almofi  fay  attempting)  any 
Ttifcoveries  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  their  Country.  Likewife  our  modern 
Author Bradley,  & c.  are  chiefly  built  on 
Theory ,  whereas  the  following  Sheets  are  either 
founded  upon  the  Author’s  own  Experience ,  or  his 
Friends .  Vide  Introduction. 


The  Publilher. 


( ffi ) 


To  the  R  E  A  D  E  R, 


Courteous  Reader , 

/ 

H  E  Difcourfe  which  I  former¬ 
ly  published,  concerning  the 
Braba?it  Hujbandry ,  was  fome- 
what  imperfedt,  the  Author 
thereof  being  then  unknown  to  me ;  but 
fince  I  have  learned  who  he  was,  I  have 
got  a  more  perfect  Copy,  which  I  now 
offer  to  the  Publick.  Sir  Richard 
Weston  (the  Author  of  the  Braba?it- 
Hujbandry)  left  the  following  Difcourfe 
as  a  Legacy  to  his  Sons,  whofe  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  that  Difcourfe  I  have  here  prefix’d. 
I  could  wi(h,  that  God  would  put  it  in 
the  Heart  of  thofe  Worthies  that  manage 
the  Publick  Trufc,  that  by  their  Influence 
and  Authority,  thefe  and  fuch  like  Means 
of  Induftry,  may  not  be  left  wholly  to 
the  uncertain,  diforderly,  and  lazy  Un¬ 
dertakings  of  private  Men  ;  but  to  have  an 
Eye  over  them,  and  their  Proceedings, 
which  fo  plainly  appears  to  be  a  Publick 
Concern.  Therefore  let  us  all  join  to  entreat 
*  A  and 
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and  petition  them,  that  in  order  to  the 
Publick  and  General  Welfare  of  this  Com¬ 
mon-Wealth,  thefe  two  Things  at  leafl 
may  be  thought  upon  and  refolv’d. 

Firft.  In  refpedt  of  the  known  Unto- 
wardnefs  of  the  major  Part  of  the  People, 
who  being  wonderfully  wedded  to  old 
Cuftoms,  are  not  eafily  won  to  any  new 
Courfe,  tho’  never  fo  much  to  their  own 
Profit,  that  two  or  more  fit  Perfons,  of 
approved  Skill  and  Integrity,  may  be  made 
Publick  Stewards,  or  Surveyors ;  one  of 
the  Hufbandry,  the  other  of  the  Woods 
of  this  Common-Wealth,  and  impower'd 
to  overfee  and  take  care  of  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  what  is,  and  by  all  good  Improve¬ 
ment  to  procure  and  provide  for  what  is 
wanting  in  the  prefenc  Age :  And  (except 
fome  fuch  Expedients  are  ufed)  it  is  very 
likely  they  will  be  wanting  to  fucceeding 
Ages. 

Secondly.  That  according  to  the  ufual 
Cuftom  of  Flanders,  a  Law  might  be 
made  of  letting  and  hiring  Leafes  up¬ 
on  Improvement ;  where  the  Manner  is. 
That  the  Farmer  covenants  on  his  Part 
to  improve  the  Land  ro  fuch  or  fuch  a 
greater  Rent,  by  an  orderly  and  excellent 
Management  of  Hufbandry,  as  well  as 
Building.  The  Landlord,  on  the  other 
Side,  covenants  on  his  Part,  at  the  Ex¬ 
piration  of  the  faid  Leafe,  to  give  fo  many 
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Years  purchafe  of  the  Improvement  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Argeement)  which  is  three 
or  four  Years,  or  fometimes  more,  or  to 
give  out  of  it  fuch  a  Parcel  or  Moiety  of 
Ground.  As  if  Land  formerly  going  for 
Six  Shillings  an  Acre,  be  upon  Improve¬ 
ment  worth  Ten  Shillings,  or  Thirteen 
Shillings  and  Four  Pence  an  Acre  ;  the 
Landlord  is  to  give  Four  or  Five  Shillings 
upon  every  Acre,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  Agreement.  If  it  pleafe  God  to 
blefs  thefe  Motions,  and  that  the  National 
Hujbandry  of  this  Common-Wealth  be 
improv’d ;  we  may  hope  thro’  God’s 
Bleffing  to  fee  better  Days,  and  be  able 
to  bear  neceflary  and  publick  Burdens  with 
more  Eafe  to  our  felves,  and  for  the  Benefit 
of  .our  Pofterity. 


Thy  Faithful  Servant , 
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Sam,  Hartlib. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sir  RICHARD  JVESTONMz 
of  Sutton  in  the  County  of  Surry , 
his  Legacy  to  his  SONS, 


My  Sons, 


/Have  lejt  this  floor t  en filing  Treat  ife 
to  you  as  <2  Legacy  ;  if  IJhallnot 
live  my  felf  to  few  you ,  what  there¬ 
in  is  written ,  by  Example ,  which  I  know 
inftruBs  far  more  than  Precept  ;  yet  Pre - 
cepts  from  a  dying  Father,  inftruBing  of 
his  Children  what  he  hath  feen  and  known , 
and  received  Information  of  from  WitneJ- 
fes  free  from  all  Exceptions ,  Jhould  make 
fuch  an  Imprefion  on  them ,  as  at  leaf  to 
believe’  their  Father  writ  what  he  thought 
was  true  ;  and  therefore  fuppofes  thofe 
things  worthy  to  be  put  in  practice  by  them 
which  he  himfelf  would  have  done ,  if  it 
had  pleafed  God  to  have  granted  him  Life 
and  Liberty  ;  efpeciaHy  feeing  the  Matter 
it  felf ,  which  is  required  by  him  to  be  done , 
is  in  V% tew  fo  profitable ,  and  Jo  eafy  to  be 
effedled,  and  with  Jo  little  Charge ,  confi- 
dering  the  great  Gain  that  is  propofed  by 
ity  that  not  any  thing  caw  ref  rain  a  ra¬ 
tional 
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tional  Man  from  the  ‘Trial  thereof,  but  not 
giving  Credit  to  the  Relator. 

The  whole  DifcourJ’e  Jhews  you  how  to 
improve  barren ,  heathy  Land,  and  how  to 
raife  more  than  ordinary  Profit  therefrom,  by 
juch  Ways  and  Means  as  are  not  prabiifed  In 
England,  but  as  commonly  in  fame  Parts  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  as  the  Hujbandry  of 
Wheat  and  Rye  is  here.  By  that  Means 
you  may  nobly  augment  your  Eftates,  and  will 
receive  fo  much  the  more  Profit  and  Praije,  as 
by  your  Iridufiry  and  Diligence  you  govern 
your  Affairs  ;  and  will  not  only  be  imitat¬ 
ed,  but  alfo- honour'd  by  your  Neighbours, 
when  they  jhall  jee  your  Labours  pro/per  Jo 
Jar  as  to  convert  barren  and  heathy  Ground 
■  left  unhufoanded  for  many  Ages,  into  as 
commodious  arable  Land,  with  Pafiures  and 
Meadows,  as  any  in  this  Kingdom.  And 
certainly ,  that  Man  is  worthy  of  Praije 
and  Honour,  who  being  pojfejfed  of  a 
large  and  barren  Demeajhe,  confirains 
it  by  his  Labour  and  Induftry  to  produce 
extraordinary  Bruits ;  which  redounds  not 
only  to  his  own  particular  Profit,  but  alfo 
to  the  Publick  Benefit.  Cato  Jays,  It  is 
a  great  Shame  to  a  Man,  not  to  leave  his 
Inheritance  greater  to  his  SuccelTors  than  he 
received  it  from  his  Predecefforsj  and  that 
he  defpifes  the  Liberality  of  God,  who 
by  Slothfulnefs  lofes  that  which  his  Land 
mfey  bring  forth1,  not  feeming  willing  to 

reap  the  Fruits  which  God  has  offer’d  him, 
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Hay,  he  threatens  the  Crime  of  High« 
Treafon  to  thofe  that  do  not  augment 
their  Patrimony  fo  much  as  the  Increafe  fur- 
mounts  the  Principal.  It  is  a  Thing  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  Antiquity,  and  thought  the  noble jl 
Wav  to  gather  Wealth ,  for  to  employ  one  s 
Wit  and  Money  upon  Land ,  and  by  that 
means  to  augment  his  EJl  ate.  If  you  obr 
ferve  the  common  Courfe  of  Things,  you  will 
find  that  Hujbandry  is  the  End  which  Men 
of  all  Efiates  in  the  World  point  at .  For 
to  what  Purpofi  do  Soldiers ,  Scholars , 
Lawyers ,  Merchants ,  and  Men  of  all 
Occupations  and  Trades ,  toil  and' labour 
with  great  AffeBion,  but  to  get  Money  • 
and  with  that  Money ,  when  they  have 
got  it,  to  pur  chafe  Land  ?  And  to  what 
End  do  they  buy  that  Land ,  but  to  receive 
the  Fruits  thereof?  And  how  Jhall  one  re¬ 
ceive  the  Fruits  of  it,  but  by  his  own  Hufi 
bandry,  or  a  Farmers?  So  that  it  appears 
by  degrees,  that  what  Courfe  J'oever  a  Man 
takes  in  the  World,  at  loft  he  comes  to  HuJ- 
bandry,  which  is  the  moft  common  Occupa¬ 
tion  among  Men,  the  moft  natural  and  holy , 
being  commanded  by  the  Month  of  God  to 
our  firfi  Father .  There  is  Care  and  Dili¬ 
gence  requifite  in  Hujbandry,  as  there  is  in 
all  the  Actions  of  the  World ;  and  there¬ 
fore  as  a  Captain  hath  a  Lieutenant  to 
command  his  Soldiers  in  his%  Ab fence,  or  for 
his  Eaje,  fo  muft  you  provide  feme  able  honeft 
Man,  to  whom  you  may  commit  the  Execution 
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of  fuch  Things  as  you  can't  do  without  too 
much  Labour ;  whereof  you  mujl  often  take 
an  Account ,  and  confer  with  him ,  as  Occa- 
fion  Jhall  require ,  about  your  BufineJ’s ,  that 
nothing  may  be  left  undone  for  want  of  Pru¬ 
dence.  To  fuch  a  Ma?i  you  mujl  give  good 
V/ , ages ,  with  Intent  to  advance  your  own 
Gain,  and  take  the  more  Eafe,  by  reaj'on  of 
his  Honejly  and  Knowledge. 

Tou  will  fnd  this  Hujbandry,  after  xou 
have  once  had  Experience  of  it,  to  be  very 
.  pleafing  to  you ,  and  Jo  exceeding  profitable, 
that  it  will  make  you  diligent :  For  no  Man 
of  any  Art  or  Science  ( except  an  Alchymifi ) 
ever  pretended  jo  much  Gain  any  other  Way , 
as  you  Jhall  J'ee  demonfir  at  ed  in  the  enj'uing 
Treatife.  I  he  UJurer  doubles  but  his  Prin¬ 
cipal,  with  Interefi  upon  Interejl  in  [even 
Tears ; but  by  this  little  T vc?Xikyou  Jhall  learn 
how  to  do  more  than  treble  your  Principal  in 
one  Tear’s  Compafs.  And’' you  Jhall  fee  how 
an  indujlrious  Man  in  Brabant  and  Flanders 
would  bring  five  Hundred  Acres  of  barren 
and  heathy  Land ,  that  was  not  worth  at 
the  mofi  above  five  Pounds  a  Tear,  to 
be  worth  Jeven  Hundred  Pounds  a  Tear  in 
lefs  than  Jeven  Tears.  I  know  no  Reafon 
why  the  like  may  not  be  done  in  England  ; 
for  we  are  under  as  good  a  Climate  as  they 
are ;  our  heathy  Land ,  that  is  neither  Sand 
nor  Loam,  is  as  good  a  Soil  as  their  barren 
Ground  is.  We  have  not  only  Dung  to  en¬ 
rich  our  Land,  but  aljo  Lime  and  Marl ,  of 

which 
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which  they  know  not  the  Ufe ,  where  they 
fow  their  mo  ft  gainful  Commodities  mention  d 
in  the  enfuing  Treatife,  nor  of  any  other  Ma¬ 
nure^  but  only  Dung .  In  fine ,  I  am  certain 
there  is  none  of  their  Commodities  but  will 
grow  in  England  as  they  do  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders;  but  ours  are  not  of  the  fame  Kind 
as  theirs ,  nor  put  to  the  fame  life.  What 
can  t  be  vented  at  Home  may  as  well  be  vent¬ 
ed  from  hence  into  Holland,  as  the  like 
Commodities  are  from  Flanders  there .  I  will 
fay  no  more  of  this  Subject  in  the  Preface  3 
only  it  remains  to  tell  you,  that  you  mujl  not 
expert  either  Eloquence  or  Method  in  the  en¬ 
fuing  Treatife,  but  a  true  Story  plainly  Jet 
forth  in  the  Loft  Will  and  Theft  ament  of  your 
Father;  which  he  woidd  have  you  execute  : 
But  before  all  things ,  to  be  fare  you  lay  the 
Foundation  of  your  Hufbandry  upon  the  Blef 
fing  of  Almighty  God;  continually  im¬ 
ploring  his  divine  Aid  and  Ajjiftance  m  all 
your  Labours ;  for  it  »  God  that  gives 
the  Increafe  :  And  believing  this  as  the 
Quint ejfence  and S oul  of  Hufoandry ,  Primum 
quaerite  Regnum  Dei ;  &  poftea  haec  omnia 
adjicientur  vobis.  Thefe  Things  being  brief¬ 
ly  premifed ,  I  will  leave  the  reft  to  the 
Work ,  and  commit  you  all ,  with  a  Father’s 
Blefing ,  to  the  Protection  and  Providence 
of  Almighty  God. 

Your  Loving  Father, 

R  I  C  H.  WE  S  TO  N. 
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Hu  (band  ry  and  Natural  Hiftory  of 

Englan d,  & c. 

Written  to  Mr.  S a m.  Hartlib. 

— — — . - . . . . . . 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Saint  Foin, 

SIR , 

t  •  •  /  i 

According  to  your  defire9  I  have  lent 
you  what  I  have  obferved  in  France 
about  the  (owing  of  a  feed  common' 
]y  call’d  Saint  Foin ,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  as  much  as  to  fay  Holy- Hay 
by  reafon,  as  I  fuppofc,  of  the  excellency  of  it. 
It’s  call’d  by  Parkinfon ,  in  his  Herbal ,  where 
you  may  fee  a  perfect  defer ipnon  of  it,  O- 
nobryebis  Vulgaris^  or  Cocla-Head  *  becaufe  of 

B  its 
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its  flower,  or  Medick  Fetchling:  By  fome  it  is 
called  Poly  gala ;  becaufe  it  caufeth  cattle  to  give 
abundance  of  milk.  The  Plant  moft  like  it, 
and  commonly  known  (being  frequently  fown 
in  gardens)  is  that  which  is  called  French  Honey - 
fuckle ,  and  is  a  kind  of  it,  though  not  the  fame. 
France ,  although  it  be  fuppofed  to  want  the 
feweft  things  of  any  country  in  Europe ,  yet  it 
hath  no  Imall  want  of  Hay,  efpecially  about 
Paris,  which  hath  neceffitated  them  to  fow  their 
dry  and  barren  lands  with  this  feed.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  fowing  it  is  done  commonly  thus :  When 
they  intend  to  let  their  Corn-lands  lie,  becaufe 
they  are  out  of  heart,  and  not  fituate  in  a  place 
convenient  for  manuring,  then  they  fow  that 
land  with  Oats  and  thefe  feeds  together,  about 
equal  parts.  The  firft  year  they  only  mow  their 
Oats ,  leaving  their  Saint  Foin  to  take  root  and 
ftrengrh  that  year :  Yet  they  may  if  they  pleafe, 
when  the  year  is  feafonable,  mow  it  the  fame 
year  it  is  fown  ;  but  it’s  not  the  bell  way  to 
*  do  fo.  ‘  The  year  following  they- mow  it;  and 
fo  do  feven  years  together :  the  ordinary  burthen 
is  about  a  load,  or  a  load  and  a  half  in  good 
years,  upon  an  Arpent ,  [which  is  one  hundred 
fquare  Poles  or  Rods,  every  Pole  or  Rod  being 
twenty  Feet]  which  quantity  of  ground  being 
nigh  a  fourth  part  Ids  than  an  Englijh  Acre, 
within  a  league  of  Paris  is  ufually  rented  at 
fix  or  feven  fhillings.  After  the  land  hath  reft- 
ed  feven  years,  then  they  ufually  break  it  up, 
and  low  it  with  corn  till  it  is  out  of  heart,  and 
then  fow  it  with  Saint  Foin  as  formerly  :  for  it 
does  not  impoverifh  land,  as  Annual  Plants  do; 
but  after  feven  years,  the  roots  of  this  plant  be- 
ing  great  and  fweet,  as  the  roots  of  Liquorice , 
do  rot,  being  turned  up  by  the  Plough^  and  en- 
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rich  the  land.  I  have  feen  it  Town  in  divers 
places  here  in  England ;  efpecially  in  Cobh  am - 
Park  in  Kent,  about  four  miles  from  Gravefend\ 
where  it  hath  thriven  extraordinary  well  up¬ 
on  dry  chalky  banks,  where  nothing  elfe  would 
grow  :  and  indeed  fuch  dry  barren  land  is  moft 
proper  for  ir,  as  moift  rich  land  for  the  great  Tre¬ 
foil,  or  great  Clover-Grafs ,  although  it  will  grow 
indifferently  well  on  all  lands *,  and  when  the  o- 
ther  graffes  and  plants  are  deftroy’d  by  the  parch¬ 
ing  hear  of  the  Sun,  becaufe  their  roots  are  fmail 
and  lhallow,  this  flourifheth  very  much,  having 
very  great  root  and  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
therefore  not  cafily  to  be  exf  coated  ;  as  we  have 
obfcrved  Ononis ,  or  Reft- Harrow,  commonly  to 
do  on  dry  lands ;  but  if  you  fow  this  on  wet 
land,  the  water  foon  corrupts  the  root  of  it. 
This  plant,  without  queflion,  would  much  im¬ 
prove  many  of  our  barren  lands,  fo  that  they 
might  be  mowed  once  every  year,  at  leaft  feven 
years  together,  and  yield  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle,  it  it  be  rightly  managed ;  otherwife  it 
comes  to  nothing,  as  I  have  leen  by  experience. 
I  therefore  counfel  thofe  who  fow  this,  or  the 
great  Trefoil ,  or  Clover  Grafs ,  or  any  other  fort 
of  graffes,  that  they  obferve  thefe  Rules. 

1.  That  they  make  their  ground  fine,  and 
kill  all  forts  of  other  graffes  and  plants  •,  other- 
wife,  they  being  native  Englijh ,  will  by  no  means 
give  way  to  the  French  ones,  efpecially  in  this 
moift  climate.  And  therefore  they  are  to  be 
blamed,  who  with  once  ploughing  fow  this  or 
other  feeds  *,  for  the  grafs  prefently  grows  up  and 
chokes  them,  and  fo  by  their  negligence,  and 
ill  hufbandry,  difeourage  themfelves  and  others. 

2.  Let  them  not  be  too  fparing  of  their  feeds*, 
for  the  more  they  fow,  the  clofer  and  thicker  they 
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will  grow,  and  prefently  fo  fully  (lock  the  ground, 
that  nothing,  elfe  can  grow.  And  farther,  the 
feeds  which  come 'from  beyond  fea,  are  often¬ 
times  old  and  much  decayed,  and  therefore  the 
more  feed  is  required. 

3.  Not  to  exptdt  above  feven  years  profit  by 
it  •,  for  in  that  time  it  will  decay,  and  the  natural 
grafs  will  prevail  over  it.  For  every  plant  hath 
its  period,  fome  in  one  year,  fome  in  two,  o- 
thers  in  three,  as  the  common  Tbiftle  *,  and 
therefore  after  feven  years  let  them  either  plough 
the  land  up,  and  fow  it  with  that  fame  feed  a- 
gain,  or  with  other  grain,  as  they  do  in  France . 

4.  Let  not  fheep  or  other  cattle  bite  them 
the  firft  year,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  ;  for 
thefe  grades  are  far  fweeter  than  the  ordinary 
grades;  and  cattle  will  eat  them  down,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other,  and  confequently  difcourage  their 
growth. 

5.  The  bed  way,  if  men  will  be  at  the  charge, 
is  to  make  their  ground  very  fine,  as  they  do 
when  they  are  to  fow  Barley ,  and  harrow  it  e- 
ven,  and  then  to  how  feeds  in  alone,  without 
any  other  grain,  as  the  gardener^  do  Peafe *,  yet 
not  at  fo  great  a  diflance,  but  let  them  make 
the  ranges  about  a  foot’s  bread  thone  from  an¬ 
other,  and  they  fiiall  fee  their  grades  flourish, 
as  if  they  were  green  Peafe,  efpecially  if  they 
draw  the  how  through  them  once  or  twice  that 
fummer,  to  deftroy  all  the  weeds  and  grades. 
And  if  they  do  thus,  the  great  Clover  and  ci¬ 
ther  ieeds  may  be  mowed  even  twice  the  firft 
year,  as  I  have  experimented  in  divers  fmall 
plots  of  ground. 

There  is  like'wife  at  Paris  another  fort  of  fod¬ 
der,  which  they  call  La  Lucern ,  which  is  not 
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for  dry  and  barren  gounas ;  which  hath  been 
lately  brought  thither,  and  is  managed  as  the 
former  :  and  truly  every  day  produces  fome  new 
thing,  not  only  in  other  countries,  butalfo  in  our 
own.  And  though  I  cannot  but  very  much 
recommend  thefe  plants  unto  my  countrymen, 
knowing  that  they  may  be  beneficial  to  this  na¬ 
tion,  yet  I  efpecially  recommend  unto  them  a 
famous  kind  of  grafs  growing  in  Wiltjhire ,  nine¬ 
teen  miles  from  Salifbury ,  at  Maddington ,  which 
may  better  be  call’d  one  of  the  wonders  of  this 
land,  than  the  Haw  thorn*  tree  at  Glaffenbury , 
which  fuperflition  made  fo  famous  ;  for  divers 
of  the  fame  kind  are  found  elfewhere.  You 
may  find  this  grafs  briefly  defcribed  in  a  book 
called  Phytologia  Britannic  a ,  which  lately  came 
forth,  and  fet  down  even  all  the  plants  which 
have  been  found  naturally  growing  in  England  \ 
Gramen  Caninum  fupinum  longijjimum ,  which 
groweth  nine  miles  from  Salijbury ,  Mr.  Tucker's 
at  Maddington ,  wherewith  they  fat  Hogs,  and 
which  is  twenty-four  feet  long*,  a  thing  almoft 
incredible,  yet  commonly  known  to  all  the  fhire. 
Now,  without  queftion,  if  the  feed  of  this  grafs 
be  Town  in  other  rich  Meadows,  it  will  yield 
extraordinarily  %  tho’  perchance  not  fo  much  as 
in  its  proper  place.  I  wonder  that  thofe  that  five 
thereabouts  have  not  tried  to  fertilize  their  other 
Meadows  with  it  *,  for  it  is  a  peculiar  fpecies  of 
grafs  *,  and  tho’  fome  ingenious  men  have  found 
about  ninety  fpecies  of  graffes  in  this  ifland,  yet 
there  is  none  like  to  this,  that  can  by  any  means 
be  brought  to  fuch  an  height  and  fweetnefs.  And 
J  fuppofe,  that  the  thorough  examination  of  this 
grafs  is  a  thing  of  very  great  importance,  for  the 
improvement  of  Meadows  and  Paftures  j  and 
it  may  excel  the  great  Trefoil)  Saint  Foin,  La 
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Lucern ,  or  any  exotick  plant  whatfoever.  And 
though  I  am  very  unwilling  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  an  Epiftle*  yet  I  cannot  but  certify  you  where¬ 
in  the  Hufbandry  of  this  nation  in  other  parti¬ 
culars,  as  I  fuppofe,  is  very  defedtive,  which  I 
will  do  as  briefly  as  may  be  •,  and  likewife, 
how  ingenious  men  may  find  Remedies  for  thefe 
Defedts. 

CHAP,  II. 

Concerning  Ploughs  and  Carriages . 

FIRST,  he  would  do  the  honefl  and  pain¬ 
ful  Hufband-man  a  very  great  pleafure, 
and  bring  great  profit  to  this  nation,  who  would 
facilitate  the  going  of  the  Plough,  and  lighten 
our  ordinary  Carriages.  I  wonder  that  fo  many 
excellent  Mechanicks,  who  have  beaten  their 
brains  about  the  Perpetual  Motion  and  other  cu- 
riofities,  that  they  might  find  the  belt  ways  to 
eafe  all  Motions,  fhould  never  fo  much  as  ho¬ 
nour  the  Plough  (which  is  the  moft  necefiary  in- 
flrument  in  the  world)  by  theirlabour  and  ftu- 
dies.  I  fuppofe  all  know,  that  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  benefit  to  this  country,  if  one  or 
two  horfes  could  plough  and  draw  as  much  as 
four  or  fix  ;  and  alfo,  that  there  is  no  fmall  dif¬ 
ference  in  Ploughs  and  Waggons,  when  there  is 
fcarce  any  fure  rule  for  making  them  ;  and  e- 
very  country,  yea  a] moft  every  county,  differs 
not  only  in  the  Ploughs,  but  even  in  every  part. 
Some  with  wheels,  others  without ;  fome  turn¬ 
ing  the  Reft  (as  they  call  it)  as  in  Kent>  Picardy , 
and  Norjnandy ,  others  not :  fome  having  Coul¬ 
ters  of  one  faftiion,  others  of  another  ;  others, 
as  the  Dutch ,  having  an  iron  wheel  or  circle  for 
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that  purpofe,  iome  having  their  Shares  broad 
appoint;  fome  not ;  fome  being  round,  as  in 
Kent ;  others  flat  ;  fome  tying  their  horfes  by 
the  tails,  as  in  Ireland.  So  likewife  Waggons 
and  Carrs  differ  :  feme  ufing  four  wheels,  others 
two  only  ;  fome  carrying  timber  on  two  wheels 
in  a  Cart,  others  with  four  wheels  and  a  long 
pole  only  between,  which  is  the  bed  way  ;  fome 
plough  with  two  horfes  only,  as  in  Norfolk ,  and 
in  France  and  Italy  I  never  law  above  three  horfes 
in  a  Plough,  and  one  perfon  only  to  hold  and 
drive  :  but  in  Kent  I  have  feen  four,  fix,  yea 
twelve  horfes  and  oxen.  Which  variety  fhew- 
eth  that  the  Hufband-man,  who  is  ordinarily 
ignorant  in  Mechanicks,  is  even  at  his  wits  end 
in  this  indrument,  which  he  mud  neceffarily  ufe 
continually.  Surely  he  would  deferve  very  well 
of  this  nation,  and  be  much  efteem’d  by  all,  that 
would  fet  down  exad:  Rules  for  the  making  of 
this  mod  neceffary  indrument,  and  for  every  part 
thereof :  for  without  quedion  there  are  as  exadl 
Rules  to  be  laid  down,  as  well  for  this  as  for  Ship¬ 
ping  and  other  things.  And  in  Shipping,  how- 
have  we,  within  thefe  fix  years,  gone  beyond  all 
nations.?  For  which  Art  fome  deferve  eternal 
honour  :  and  why  may  we  not  in  this?  I  know 
a  Gentleman,  who  is  now  beyond  fea,  where  he 
excels  even  the  Hollanders  in  their  own  bufmefs 
of  draining,  who  promifeth  much  in  this  kind, 
and  l  think  he  is  able  to  perform  it :  1  could 
wifh  he  were  called  on  to  make  good  his  pro- 
mife.  In  China  it  is  ordinary  to  have  Waggons 
to  pafs  up  and  down  without  horfes  or  oxen, 
with  fails,  asfldpsdo.  And  lately,  in  Holland* 
a  Waggon  was  framed,  which,  with  ordinary 
fails,  carried  thirty  people  fixty  Englijk  miles 
in  four  hours.  I  know  fome  excellent  Scholars, 
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who  prorrfife  much  by  the  means  of  horizontal 
Sails ,  (viz.)  to  have  v  three  or  four  Ploughs  to 
go  together  *,  which  fhall  likewife  both  low  and 
harrow. 

I  dare  not,  being  ignorant  in  thefe  high  {pe¬ 
culations,  engage  my  felf  to  do  much  thereby  ; 
but  wifh  thefe  gentlemen,  whom  I  know  to  be 
very  ingenious,  would  attempt  fomething*  both 
for  the  fatisfying  of  themfelves  and  others.  There 
is  an  ingenious  Teoman  of  Kent  who  hath  two 
Ploughs  fattened  together  very  finely*  by  which 
he  ploughs  two  furrows  at  once,*  one  under  ano¬ 
ther,  and  fo  ilirreth  up  the  land  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  deep  ;  which  in  deep  land  is  good. 
Near  Greenwich  there  jives  a  Gentleman,  who 
hath  excellent  corn  on  barren  land,  and  yet 
ploughs  his  land  with  one  horfe,  when  as  ufual- 
]y  through  Kent  they  ufe  our  or  fix.  Thefe 
things  fhew  that  much  may  be  done  in  this  kind; 
and  I  hope  fome,  in  thefe  adtive  rimes,  will  un¬ 
dertake  and  aceomphfh  this  work  of  fo  great 
importance. 

CHAP.  lit 

Concerning  digging  of  Land ,  Setting  and 

Plowing  of  Corn . 

THERE  is  a  Book  long  fmce  printed* 
made  by  Sir  Hugh  Platte j,  (the  moft^ cu¬ 
rious  man  of  his  time)  called,  Adam's  Art  reviv¬ 
ed  ;  wherein  is  fhewed  the  great  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  this  nation,  if  all  land  which 
were  fit  to  be  digg’d,  were  fo  ordered,  and  their 
corn  fet.  Mr.  Gab.  Plattes  likewife  hath  writ¬ 
ten  much  of  this  kind,  and  promifeth  that  men 
fhall  reap  one  hundred  for  one  *  all  charges 
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borne,  which  are  very  great.  That  this  may  be 
true,  he  brings  fome  probable  reafons,  fuppofmg 
that  Jefs  than  a  peck  of  Wheat  will  fet  an  Acre. 
I  dare  not  promife  fo  much  as  thefe  Gentlemen 
do :  neither  can  I  commend  Mr.  Gab.  Flattest 
Setting-Inftrument,  for  I  know  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  it,  which  he  himfelf  could  never 
get  through  ;  but  concerning  digging  and  fet- 
ting,  and  ho  wing  in  of  corn,  thefe  things  I  dare 
maintain. 

1.  That  it  is  a  Defeat  in  Hufbandry,  that 
it  is  ufed  no  more. 

2.  That  one  good  digging,  becaufe  it  goes 
deeper  than  the  Plough,  and  buries  all  weeds 
and  kills  the  grafs,  is  as  good  as  three  Plough- 
ings  •,  and,  if  the  Land  be  mellow,  not  much 
more  chargeable. 

3.  That  it  would  imploy  many  thoufand 
people :  that  a  third  part  of  the  feed  might  be 
faved.  As  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  all 
the  Weeds  and  grafs  might  be  more  eafily  deftroy- 
ed  thereby,  and  the  ground  better  accommodated 
for  other  crops;  and  to  conclude,  the  crop  con- 
fiderably  greater.  Yet  thus  much  I  muft  far* 
ther  fay  concerning  fetting  of  Grain,  That 
great  Beans  are  even  of  neceffity  to  be  fet,  and 
that  fmall  Beans  in  Surrey ,  and  other  places,  are 
likewife  fet  with  profit,  for  the  reafons  above 
mentioned  ;  but  to  fet  Feafe  (unlefs  Haftevers) 
Oats ,  or  Barly ,  is  ridiculous :  but  Wheat ,  al¬ 
though  in  divers  grounds  it  may  be  fet  with 
profit,  yet  to  how  it  in  (as  the  Gardeners  fpeak) 
as  they  do  Peafe ,  though  not  at  the  fame  di- 
ftance,  but  about  a  foot  the  ranges  one  from  an* 
other,  is  better  than  fetting,  for  thefe  Reafons. 

1 .  Becaufe  to  fet  corn  is  an  infinite  trouble  and 
charge;  and  if  it  be  not  very  exactly  done,  which 
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children  neither  can  nor  will  do,  and  thefe  mull 
be  the  chief  fetters,  will  be  very  prejudicious. 

2.  If  worms,  froft,  ill  weather,  or  fowls,  de- 
ftroy  any  part  of  your  feed,  which  they  will  do, 
your  crop  is  much  impaired. 

3.  The  ground  cannot  be  fo  well  weeded,  and 
the  mould  raifed  about  the  roots  by  the  How : 
which  three  inconveniencies  are  remedied  by  the 
other  way. 

Farther,  I  dare  affirm,  that  after  the  ground 
is  digged  or  ploughed  and  harrowed  •,  even  it?s 
better  to  how  Wheat  in,  than  to  fow  it  after  the 
common  way  ;  becaufe  that  the  weeds  may  be 
eafily  deftroyed,  by  running  the  How  through 
them  in  the  fpcing,  and  the  mould  raifed  about 
the  roots  of  the  corn,  as  the  Gardeners  do  with 
Pea/e ,  it  would  fave  much  corn  in  dear  years, 
and  for  other  reafons  before  mentioned.  Yea,  it 
is  not  more  chargeable  ;  for  a  Gardener  will  how 
an  acre  for  five  (hillings,  and  in  the  fpring,  for 
lefs  money,  run  it  over  with  a  How,  and  cut  up 
all  the  weeds,  and  raife  the  mould  :  which  charges 
are  not  great,  and  you  will  fave  above  a  buffi  el 
of  feed,  which  in  dear  years  is  more  worth  than 
all  your  charges. 

Farther,  one  ffiilling  and  fix  pence  an  acre  for 
the  lowing  and  harrowing  of  an  acre  in  Kent  is 
accounted  a  reafonable  price ;  but  if  any  fear 
charges,  let  him  ufe  a  Drill-plough.  I  therefore 
cannot  but  recommend  the >6 owing  in  of  Wheat , 
as  an  excellent  piece  of  good  Husbandry,  whe¬ 
ther  the  ground  be  digged  or  ploughed  ;  not 
only  becaufe  it  faves  much  corn,  imploys  many 
people,  and  is  not  chargeable  ♦,  but  alfo  as  it  de- 
ftroys  all  weeds,  fitteth  grounds  for  after-crops, 
and  caufeth  a  greater  increafe  ;  and,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  is  a  good  Remedy  againftSmut  and 
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Mildew.  There  is  an  ingenious  Italian,  who 
wonders  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  if  one  fees  a 
grain  of  corn,  as  Wheat ,  Early,  &c.  it  ufual- 
ly  produces  three  or  four  hundred,  as  I  have  tri¬ 
ed  :  yet  if  you  fow  Wheat  after  the  ordinary 
way,  fix  or  eight  for  one  is  accounted  a  good 
£rop  *,  what  becomes  of  all  the  corn  that  is  fown, 
when  as  the  fiftieth  part,  if  it  grew,  would  be 
fufficient  ?  In  anfwer  to  this  ; 

1.  I  fry,  much  corn  is  fown,  which  nature 
hath  dedicated  for  the  Hens  and  Chickens,  be¬ 
ing  without  any  confiderable  vegetative  faculty. 

2.  Worms,  Frods,  Floods,  Crows  and  Larks, 
devour  not  a  little. 

3-  Weeds,  as  Poppy ,  May-weed,  and  the  graf- 
fes  growing  with  the  corn,  defiroy  much. 

Ladly,  when  corn  is  fown  after  the  ordinary 
manner,  much  is  buried  in  the  furrows*,  efpecial- 
ly  if  the  ground  be  grazy :  much  is  thrown  on 
heaps  in  holes,  and,  confequently,  darve  and 
choak  one  another.  Mod  of  thefe  inconvenien- 
cies  are  to  be  remedied  by  this  way  of  fetting 
^nd  howing  in  of  corn* 

CHAP.  IV, 

Concerning  Gardening , 

GArdening,  though  it  be  a  wonderful  im« 
prover  of  lands,  as  it  plainly  appears  by 
this,  that  they  give  extraordinary  rates  for  land, 
viz.  from  forty  fhillings  per  acre  to  nine  pound, 
and  dig,  how,  and  dung  their  lands,  which  is  very 
expenfive  ;  yet  I  know  fome,  by  two  or  three 
acres  of  land,  maintain  themfelves  and  family, 
and  imploy  others  about  their  ground ;  and  there* 
fore  their  ground  mud  yield  a  wonderful  increafe, 
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or  elfe  it  could  not  pay  charges.;  yet  I  fuppofe 
there  are  many  Defe&s  in  this  calling. 

1.  Becaufe  it  is  but  of  few  years  {landing  in 
England ,  and  therefore  not  deeply  rooted.  A- 
bout  fifty  years  ago,  about  which  time  Ingenu¬ 
ities  firft  began  to  ftourifh  in  England  this  Art 
of  Gardening  began  to  creep  into  England ,  in 
Sandwich ,  and  Surrey ,  Fulham ,  and  other 
places. 

Some  old  men  in  Surrey ,  where  it  flourifhes 
very  much  at  prefent,  report.  That  they  knew 
the  firft  Gardeners  rhatcame  into  thoTe  parts,  to 
plant  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers ,  and  to  fow  Fur- 
nips ,  Carrots ,  and  Parfnips  *,  to  fow  Raith  (or 
early  ripe)  Rape ,  Peafe  ;  all  which  at  that  time 
were  great  rarities,  we  having  few  or  none  in 
England ,  but  what  came  from  Holland  and  Flan - 
*  tiers.  Thefe  Gardeners,  with  much  ado,  procured . 
a  plot  of  good  ground,  and  gave  no  lefs  than 
eight  pound  per  acre,  yet  the  Gentleman  was 
not  content,  fearing  they  would  fpoil  his  ground, 
becaufe  they  dug  it.  So  ignorant  were  we  of 
Gardening  at  that  time. 

2.  Many  parts  of  England  are  yet  ignorant. 
Within  twenty  years, a  famous  Town*,  within 
lefs  than  twenty  miles  of  London ,  had  not  fo 
much  as  a  mefs  of  Peaje  but  what  came  from 
London  ;  where,  at  prefent,  Gardening  flourifh- 
eth  much.  I  could  inflance  divers  other  places, . 
both  in  the  North  and  Weft  of  England ,  where 
the  name  of  Gardening  and  Howing  is  fcarcely 
known  *,  in  which  places  a  few  Gardeners  might 
have  faved  the  lives  of  many  poor  people,  who 
have  ftarved  thefe  dear  years, 

3.  We  have  not  Gardening  ware  in  that  plen¬ 
ty  and  cheapnefs  (unlefs  perhaps  about  London ) 
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,£s  in  Holland  and  other  places,  where  they  not 
only  feed  themfelves  with  Gardeners  ware,  but 
alfo.  fat  hogs  and  cows. 

4.  We  have  as  yet  divers  things  from  be¬ 
yond  fea,  which  the  Gardeners  may  eafily  raifp 
at  home,  though  nothing  nigh  fo  much  as  for¬ 
merly  ;  for  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  we  had  not 
only  our  Gardiners  ware  from  Holland ,  but  affo 
Cherries  from  Flanders ,  Apples  from  France , 
Saffron  and  Liquoric ?  from  Spain ,  Hops  from 
the  Low  Countries :  and  the  Frenchman  who 
writes  the  Freafure  Politick ;  faith,  that  it’s  one 
pf  the  great  Deficiencies  of  England ,  that  Hops 
will  not  grow  there :  whereas  now  it  is  known, 
that  Liquorice ,  Saffron ,  Cherries ,  Apples ,  Pears , 
Hops ,  and  Cabbages  of  England ,  are  the  bed  in 
the  world.  Notwithftanding  we,  as  yet,  want 
many  things  •,  as  for  example,  we  want  Onions ; 
many  coming  to  England  from  Flanders  and 
Spain  \  Madder ,  for  dying,  comes  from  Zurich - 
$ea  by  Zealand  we  have  red  Rofes  from  France ; 
Annife-fetds ,  Fennel-feeds ,  Cummine ,  Caraway  and 
from  *,  which,  without  queftion, 
would  grow  very  well  in  divers  moift  lands  in 
England  ;  yea,  Slew/  Mar  jorum ,  Barley ,  and 
Gromwellfeed ,  and  Aurea,  they  grow  in 

pur  hedges  in  England. 

Laftly,  Gardening  is  defe&ive  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  :  that  we  have  not  Nurferies  fufficient  in 
this  land  of  Apples ,  Cherries ,  Cheff 

nuts,  Almonds  but  Gentlemen  are  neceflitated 
to  fend  to  London  many  hundred  miles  for  them. 

Briefly,  for  the  advancement  of  this  ingeni¬ 
ous  calling,  I  only  defire,  that  induftrious  Gen- 
men  would  be  pleafed  to  encourage  fome  expert 
workman  into  the  places  where  they  live*  and  to 
iett  them  land  at  a  reafonable  rate,  and  if  they 
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be  poor  and  honeft,  to  lend  a  little  flock  *,  they 
will  foon  fee  the  benefit  that  will  redound,  not 
only  to  themfelves,  but  alfo  to  their  neighbours, 
efpecially  the  poor,  who  are  not  a  little  luftairi* 
ed  by  the  Gardener’s  labours  and  ingenuities, 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Smut  and  Mildew. 


OUR  Hufbandry  is  deficient  in  this,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  remedy  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  our  growing  corn,  efpecially  Smut,  and 
Mildew ;  to  inflance  in  thefe  two  only,  which  of¬ 
tentimes  bring  great  calamities  to  thefe  nations : 
'Smut  in  wet  'years,  Mildews  in  dry.  Thefe 
diflempers  in  corn  are  not  only  in  our  country, 
but  alfo  in  other  places.  A  learned  *  Author  faith,  . 
That Smuttinefsof corn,  which  makesit  fmell 
like  a  red-herring,  was  not  known  in  France 
till  about  1530,  at  which  time  the  great  foul 
<c  difeafe  began  to  break  forth  *,  which  he  con- 
ceiveth  from  hence  to  have  fome  original,  as 
<c  alfo  the  camp-difeafe.5*  Mildews  are  very 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ,  which  often 
flick  to  the  fcithesof  thofe  that  mow  grafs  and 
corn  :  and  (God  be  thanked)  we  are  not  trou¬ 
bled  with  Locufls,  which  is  a  great  flying  Grafs - 
hopper*,  nor  Palmer- worms,  which  is  a  kind  of 
great  black  Caterpiller,  nor  with  great  Hail 
in  fummer,  nor  with  great  Draught,  which 
flifleth  the  ear  in  the  flalk  *,  which  calamities, 
in  hot  countries,  do  very  often  totally  deflroy 
the  honeft  and  patient  Hufband-man’s  labours : 
neither  are  we  troubled  with  extreme  Colds, 

which, 
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■which,  in  New- England  and  other  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  do  often  deftroy  the  corn.  But  to  return 
to  our  purpofe. 

And  firft  briefly  to  fhew  you  my  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  Smuttinefs.  I  defire  not  to 
fetch  caufes  afar  of,  and  to  tell  you  of  the  fad 
Conjunctions  of  Mars  and  Saturn  (for  I  think 
Qua  fupra  nos ,  belong  not  to  us)  whenas  we 
have  enough  at  home  :  this  is  certain,  that  there 
are  many  evident  caufes  of  this  corruption  of 
corn. 

1.  A  moift  feafon  about  Kerning-time :  which 
moifture  either  corrupteth  the  roots  of  the  planr, 
or  the  nourifhment  of  it,  or  the  feed  in  its  em¬ 
bryo  ;  or,  perhaps,  in  lbme  meafure  all  thefe. 

2.  Low,  moift,  foggy  ground,  for  the  rea- 
fons  above  mentioned. 

3.  Dung’d  land.  In  vineyards  it’s  obferv’d, 
that  dung  caufeth  more  increafe  in  quantity,  but 
lefs  in  goodnefs  *,  fo  that  the  ill  tafte  of  the  dung 
may  eafily  be  difcerned,  becaufe  wine  hath  an 
high  tafte  ;  without  queftion  the  fame  happen- 
eth  to  other  Plants,  although  it  be  not  fo  eafily 
difcerned ;  for  the  ferment,  or  ill  odour  of  the 
dung,  cannot  be  over  mafter’d  by  the  Plants : 
as  we  fee  alfo  in  animals,  that  corrupt  diet  cauf¬ 
eth  unfavory  taftes  in  the  flefh  ;  fo  Hogs  in 
Newfoundland ,  where  they  are  nourifhed  by 
fifh,  may  by  their  taftes  be  called  rather  Sea- 
porpufles  than  Land-fwine. 

4.  The  fowing  of  Smutty  corn  often  produc- 
eth  Smuttinefs :  the  fon  like  unto  the  father. 
I  account  Smutty  corn  an  imperfect  or  fick  grain, 
and  fuppofe  that  by  a  microfcope  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  may  be  difcerned. 

Laftly,  the  fowing  of  the  fame  feed  often  on  the 
fame  field  caufeth  Smuttinefs  i  becaufe  that  ni¬ 
trous 
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trous  juice,  which  is  convenient  for  the  nouriffi- 
ment  of  the  grain,  hath  been  exhaufted  in  the 
precedent  years  *,  and  therefore  it  is  excellent 
hufbandry  every  year  to  change  the  fpecies  of 
grain,  and  alfo  to  buy  your  feed-corn  from  places 
far  diftant.  I  am  informed  of  a  Gentleman, 
who  fow’d  fome  Wheat  which  came  from  Spain ; 
where  the  grain  is  ufually  very  hard  and  flinty* 
and  as  it  were  tranfparent,  and  far  weightier  than 
ours  (as  it  appeareth  by  a  meafure  at  Anifterdcuri; 
which  holdeth  about  three  bulhels,  and  if  out 
Wheat  in  the  northern  parts  weigheth  160,  the 
fouthern  corn  weigheth  fometimes  180,  200, 
220)  and  had  a  crop  beyond  expectation. 

The  ufual  Cures  of  Smuttinefs*  b'efides  thofe 
mention’d  before,  are  thefe. 

1.  To  lime  your  ground,  which  warmeth 
and  dryeth  the  land. 

2.  To  lime  your  corn  :  which  is  done  thus  ; 
firfb,  flack  your  lime,  and  then  moiften  your 
corn,  or  lime,  and  ftir  them  together,  till  your 
grain  be  as  big  as  a  fmall  Peafe.  This  liming 
preferveth  corn  like  wife  from  birds  and  worms, 
and  is  found  a  very  good  remedy  againft  this 
difeafe:  others  make  a  flronglye  with  common 
fait,  and  deep  their  corn  in  it  all  night,  and 
then  draw  away  their  lye  for  farther  ufe  5  which 
feldom  fails  of  its  defired  effect.  Whether  this 
doth  by  its  corroflvenefs  mortify  the  Weak  and  im¬ 
perfect  corn,  fo  that  it  will  not  grow  ;  or  whe^ 
ther  it  be  a  remedy  to  cure  the  imperfections 
thereof,  is  worth  the  enquiry.  I  fuppofe  this’lye 
doth  exficcate  the  fuperfluous  humidity,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  this  corruption.  If  corn  be  brought 
into  the  barn  very  Smutty,  in  Kent  they  ufually 
thrafh  it  on  dry  floors  plank’d  with  boards : 
by  which  means  the  Smuttinefs’  is  beat  away  * 
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and  flicks  not  to  the  grain,  only  a  little  black- 
nefs  appears  about  the  eye. 

Mildew  is,  without  queflion,  an  undtuous 
dew,  which  defcends  from  above  about  Midfu?n- 
vi er :  it  abounds  in  dry  years,  as  Smuttinefs  in 
moift.  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  ordinarily 
any  malignity  in  this  dew  •,  but  it  produces  its 
effects  by  manifeft  caufes,  viz.,  from  an  oily  vif- 
cous  quality,  which  flops  the  pores  of  the  husk 
wherein  the  Wheat  lieth,  and  deprives  it  of  air, 
and  confequently  of  nourifhment :  for  air  is  the 
life  of  all  things.  I  have  heard,  and  do  believe, 
that  if  you  flreak  an  ear  of  Wheat  with  oil,  it 
will  produce  the  fame  effedl.  I  am  forry  I  never 
tried,  that  I  might  better  have  underflood  the 
nature  of  this  fad  calamity,  which  often  ruins 
the  induflrious  Hufband  man,  and  caufes  great 
fcarcity  in  this  ifle.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther, 
that  Wheat  only  fuffers  confiderable  damage  by 
Mildew  *,  becaufe  it  lies  in  a  chaffy  husk,  which 
other  grains  do  nor.  The  grounds  mofl  fubjedt 
to  Mildew  are  thefe  .* 

1.  Thofe  that  are  inclofed  with  trees  and  high 
hedges.  And  truly  this  is  the  only  great  incon- 
veniency  I  find  by  enclofures. 

2.  Low  vallies.  I  have  feen  very  often  in 
the  fame  field,  the  banks  fine,  bright  corn ;  and 
all  the  lower  parts,  though  greater  in  draw,  yet 
little  worth,  by  reafon  of  the  Mildew. 

3.  Dung  made  of  draw,  I  have  obferv’d,  did 
pofed  much  to  Mildew,  and  fheeps-dung  to  be 
a  kind  of  antidote  againd  it ;  as  alfo  pigeons- 
dung :  becaufe,  I  conceive,  thefe  two  latt  lores 
abound  much  in  nitre,  which  produces  a  firm, 
hard,  bright  corn,  not  eafily  to  be  putrefied  * 
but  the  other  being  more  oily  and  fulphurous 
caufah  a  dark,  fpungy  corn^  foon  corruptible-. 

D  And 
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Andfecondly,  becaufe  ftraw  is  a  part  in  the  fame 
kind  corrupted,  which  is  always  in  fome  mea- 
fure  hurtful  to  the  fame  fpecies,  both  in  animals 
and  all  vegetables  ;  and  therefore  rottenfticks, 
or  the  earth  proceeding  from  them,  is  found 
hurtful  to  the  roots  of  trees;  and  trees  will  hard¬ 
ly  grow  where  roots  of  other  trees  have  former¬ 
ly  been  corrupted. 

The  remedies  for  this  accident,  briefly,  are 
theie.  (Not  to  fpeak  of  Bees,  who  certainly 
make  molt  of  their  Honey  from  thefe  Honies, 
or  Mildews :  for  they  gather  very  little  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  which  falls). 

x.  The  beft  way  is  to  cut  down  the  trees  a- 
bout  your  ground,  and  keep  your  hedges  low, 
that  the  wind  may  ventilate  your  corn. 

2.  To  fow  early,  that  your  corn  may  be  full 
kerned  before  thefe  Mildews  fall;.  I  am  inform¬ 
ed,  that  an  ingenious  Knight  in  f  Kent,  did,  for 
curioflty,  fow  Wheat  in  all  months  of  the  year, 
and  that  fown  in  July  produced  fuch  an  increafe 
that  it  isalmoft  incredible:  and  truly  I  think  it 
a  great  fault  in  many  places,  that  they  fow  late, 
for  many  reafons.  I  am  fure  in  France  they  u- 
fually  fow  before  Michaelmas. 

3.  Some  ufe  (and  with  good  profit)  to  draw  a 
line  ever  their  corn,  and  to  ftrike  off  the  Mil¬ 
dew  before  ’tis  thickened  by  the  fun.  This 
ought  to  be  done  before  fun-rifing  :  two  men  in 
an  hour  will  eafily  run  over  an  acre.  The  Mil¬ 
dews  ufually  fall  like  a  thick  fog,  or  a  mifly 
rain  :  if  you  go  to  your  Bees,  you  will  foon  per¬ 
ceive  it  by  their  extraordinary  labour,  very  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning. 

4.  The  ufe  of  a  kind  of  bearded  Wheat  is  an 
excellent  remedy :  for  the  beard  fhoves  off  the 

dew. 

Sir  Cheney  Culp . 
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dew,  that  it  does  not  fo  eafily  infinuate  itfelf  in¬ 
to  the  ear,  and  likewife  caufes  the  ear  to  (hake 
by  the  leaft  wind.  There  is  a  kind  cf  Wheat  in 
Buckirighamjhire  called  red-flraw  Wheat ,  which 
is  much  commended.:  it’s  a  flrong-  ftalked  Wheat , 
and  doth  not  foon  lodge,  and  therefore  excel¬ 
lent  for  rank  land,  where  corn  is  apt  to  lodge, 
and  confequently  to  Mildew;  but  I  qucdion 
whether  it  hath  any  property  againd  Mildew. 
This  I  am  very  confident  of,  that  if  this  Wheats 
or  any  other,  were  without  the  chaffy  husks 
expofed  bare  to  the  air,  as  Early  and  Rye  are. 
Wheat  would  not  be  afflidted  with  Mildew/  Per¬ 
haps  fuch  grain  may  be  found  by  diligent  en¬ 
quiry.  I  have  cafually  pick’d  out  of  a  wheat  - 
field  fome  (talks,  which  had  two  ears  on  them  : 
and  though  Barly  ufually  hath  only  two  ranges, 
yet  I  have  feen  lome  forts  with  four  or  fix,  and 
there  are  great  varieties  in  grain  not  yet  diico- 
ver’d.  Truly,  if  any  one  knows  betters  ways 
than  thefe,  how  to  kill  this  malady  of  Mildew, 
he  is  much  to  blame  if  he  does  not  publifh  it  for 
the  good  of  his  country-men. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Concerning  the  planting  of  Apples ,  Pears , 
Cherries ,  and  Plums . 

I  Will  not  here  fet  down  the  divers  manners 
of  Graftings  and  Inoculations,  which  never- 
thelefs  is  an  art  abfolutely  neceffary  in  planting; 
for  every  book  of  Hufbandry  doth  fhew  it,  and 
every  Gardener  can  teach  it  to  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  learn  it :  neither  will  I  let  down  all  the 
forts  of  Apples ,  Pears ,  Cherries ,  Plums,  &c. 

D  2  for 
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lor  it  would  be  too  tedious,  and  Mr.  Parkinfon 
hath  already  very  excellently  done  it,  in  his 
book  call’d  Paradifus  Perreftris  ;  where  at  lei¬ 
sure  you  may  read.  I  will  only  point,  briefly, 
at  the  Defedls  which  I  find  in  this  part  of  Hufi 
bandry,  and  the  beft  ways  to  remedy  them. 

1.  I  fay,  that  it  is  a  great  Defe&in  England , 
that  we  have  not  more  Orchards  planted.  It  is 
true,  that  in  Kent  and  about  London ,  and  alfo 
in  Glocefter ,  Hereford ,  and  JVorcefter  (hires,  there 
are  many  gallant  Orchards*,  but  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  they  are  very  rare  :  But  if  there  were  as 
many  more,  even  in  any  county,  they  would  be 
very  profitable.  I  know  in  Kenty  that  fome  ad¬ 
vance  their  ground  even  from  five  fhillings  per 
acre  to  five  pounds  by  this  means  ;  and  if  I 
fhould  relate  what  I  have  heard  by  divers,  con¬ 
cerning  the  profit  of  a  Cherry-orchard  about 
Sittenburn  in  Kent ,  you  would  hardly  believe 
me  *,  yet  I  have  heard  it  by  fo  many,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  true  :  namely,  that  an  Orchard  of 
twenty  acres  of  Cherries  produced,  in  one  year, 
above  a  thoufand  pound  *,  but  now  the  trees  are 
almofl  all  dead  :  It  was  one  of  the  firfl:  Orchards 
in  Kent.  Mr.  Cambden  reports,  that  the  Earl 
of  Leicefter' s  Gardener,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
firfl  began  to  plant  Elemijh  Cherries  in  thofe 
parts  ;  which,  in  his  time,  fpread  into  fixteen 
other  parifhes,  and  were  then  fold  at  great¬ 
er  rates  than  now;  yet  I  know  that  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  an  acre  hath  been  given  for  Cher - 
ries,  more  for  Pears  and  Apples. 

2.  There  is  a  great  Defeft  in  the  ordering  of 
Orchards,  as  being  not  well  pruned,  but  full  of 
Mofsy  Mijletoe  and  Suckers',  and  oftentimes  the 
ground  is  pack’d  too  thick  of  trees,  for  they 

fhould  Hand  at  leafl  twenty  feet  afunder  :  nei- 

*  _ 
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(her  will  ill  hufbands  befiow  dunging,  digcrin^, 
or  any  ocher  cod  on  Orchards,  which  if  they  did 
it  might  pay  half  their  rents  in  fome  places. -  One 
told  me,  for  a  fecret,  a  compofition  to  make 
trees  bear  much  and  excellent  fruit,  which  was 
this:  firft,  in  an  old  tree  to  fplit  its  root,  then 
to  apply  a  compofition  made  of  pigeons-duno-, 
lees  of  wine,  or  dale  urine,  and  a  little  brim- 
done,  (to  deftroy  the  worms.)  It  hath  fome 
probability  of  truth  ;  for  by  experience  I  know, 
that  a  bufhel  of  pigeons-dung  hath  caufed  a.  tree 
to  glow,  and  bear,  which  for  divers  years  before 
flood  at  a  (land  ;  but  concerning  the  (putting 
the  roots,  I  know  not  what  to  fay.  Some  old 
Authors  affirm  this  ought  to  be  done  *  becaufe 
the  roots  may  as  well  be  hide-bound  as  other 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  not  able  to  at  trad  its 
nouriffiment ;  and  when  the  hoot  is  fplit  it  will 
fpeedily  fend  forth  divers  fmall  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  the  principal  attradors.  It  were  good 
that  fome  would  give  us  an  exad  account  of  this 
experiment.  But  fome  will  objed  againfl  Or¬ 
chards,  that  they  (poll  much  ground,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  planted  only  in  hedges.  To  this 
I  anfwer, 

1.  That  Plum-trees  and  Damfons  may  very 
well  be  planted  in  hedges,  being  ordinari¬ 
ly  thorny  plants.  This  is  ufed  very  much  in- 
Surrey  and  Kent  *,  where  the  Plums  ufually  pay 
no  fmall  part  of  the  rent :  yet  I  never  faw,  in 
thefe  fouthern  parts  of  England ,  any  Apples  or 
Pears  thrive  in  an  hedge,  unlefs  a  Crab  or  a 
Wilding ,  or  fome  Sweetings  of  little  worth.  How 
they  thrive  in  Herefordshire  and  thofe  places,  I 
know  not. 

2.  The  Inconveniences  of  Orchards  planted 
at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  diftance,  is  not  worth 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  of :  for  this  is  the  ufual  courfe  in  Kent; 
when  they  plant  any  ground,  they  exactly  place 
them  in  rank-and-file,  and  then  plough  their 
lands  many  years,  and  low  them  with  corn,  till 
the  Orchard  begins  to  bear  fruit ;  then  they  lay 
them  down  for  pafture,  which  pafture  is  not  ex¬ 
traordinary  four,  but  hath  thefe  advantages  a- 
bove  other  paftures: 

1.  That  it  is  fooner  grown  by*  fourteen  days 
in  the  fpring  than  the  meadows,  and  therefore 
very  ferviceable. 

2.  In  parching  fummers  here  is  plenty,  when 
other  places  have  fcarcity. 

3.  They  are  great  fhelters  for  cattle,  efpeci* 
ally  llieep,  who  will  in  thofe  places,  in  great 
fnows,  lcrape  up  meat,  which  in  other  places 
they  cannot  do  :  and  if  the  pafture  were  four,  yet 
the  Jofs  is  not  great,  for  it  will  be  a  convenient 
place  for  the  hogs  to  run  in ;  who  muft  have  a 
place  for  that  purpofe,  where  there  are  no 

/  commons. 

4.  I  fay,  that  the  Benefits  are  fo  many  by  Or¬ 
chards.  They  affording  curious  walks  for  plea- 
lure,  and  food  for  cattle,  both  in  the  fpring 
early,  and  alfo  in  the  parching  fummer,  and 
nipping  fnowy  winter  :  they  afford  fuel  for  the 
fire,  and  alfo  fhades  from  the  heat,  phyfick  for 
the  fick,  refrefhment  for  the  found-,  plenty  of 
food  for  man,  and  that  not  of  the  worft  ;  and 
drink  alfo,  even  of  the  beft:  and  all  this  with¬ 
out  muQh  labour,  care,  or  coft  *,  who  therefore 
can  jufily  open  his  mouth  againft  them  ? 

A  third  Defeat  is.  That  we  donot  improve 
many  excellent  fruits,  which  grow  among  us  very 
well  *,  and  that  we  have  as  yet  many  fruits  from 
beyond  fea,  which  will  grow  very  well  with  us. 

I  pals  by  the  general  and  great  ingorance  that 
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is  amongft  us,  of  the  variety  of  Apples ,  of  which 
there  are  many  forts  which  have  fome  good  and 
particular  ufes ;  mod  men  contenting  themfelves 
with  the  knowledge  of  half  a  fcore  of  the  bed 
thinking  the  virtues  of  all  the  red  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  them  :  as  alfo  of  the  variety  of 
Pearsy  which  are  incredibly  many.  A  Friend 
of  mine,  near  G ravefend,  hath  lately  colledted 
about  two  hundred  fpecies.  I  know  another  in 
E£ex,  (Mr.  W ard)  who  hath  nigh  the  fame 
number.  I  hear  of  another  in  IVorceJlerfhire, 
not  inferior  to  thefe.  In  Northamptonshire  I 
know  one  who  hath  likewife  collected  very  noa- 
ny.  So  that  I  dare  boldly  fay,  there  are  no  lefs, 
in  this  idand,  than  five  hundred  fpecies  *,  fome 
commended  for  their  early  ripenefs,  fome  for 
excellent  tades,  fome  for  beauty,  others  for 
greatnefs,  fome  for  great  bearers,  others  for  good 
bakers,  fome  for  long  laders,  others  for  to  make 
Ferry,  (Ac.  But  to  our  purpofe.  I  fay  many 
rare  fruits  are  negle&ed  ;  for  indance, 

1.  In  the  Small-nut,  or  Filberd ,  which  is  not 
much  inferior  to  the  bed  and  fweeted  Almonds . 

2.  The  great Bamfon,  or  Prune-plum,  which 
grows  well  and  bears  full  in  England . 

3.  Ahnonds ,  which  grow  well  and  bear  good 
fruit  :  I  have  feen  divers  budiels  on  one  tree  in 
my  brother’s  orchard. 

4.  IV rinuts,  which  is  not  a  fruit  to  be  de* 
fpiied. 

5.  Vines  and  Mulberries  ;  but  of  thefe  pre- 
fently,  in  another  place.  I  might  likewife  add 
Currants ,  Ra(herries,  of  which  excellent  drinks 
may  be  made. 

6.  Quinces.  A  Gentleman,  at  Prichenel  in 
EJJex,  who  had  a  tree  from  beyond  fea,  hath 
the  bed  in  England ,  and  hath  made  above  thir¬ 
ty 
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ty  pounds  of  a  fmall  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  them,  as  I  have  heard  from  his  own  wife’s 
mouth.  And  therefore  it  is  by  reafon  of  our  ill 
Hufbandry,  that  we  have  Quinces  from  Flanders i 
Small -nut  shorn  Spain,  Prunes  from  France,  and 
alfo  Walnuts  and  Almonds  from  Italy ,  and  Cheft - 
nuts  (which  I  had  almoft  forgot)  from  Portugal 
And  now  I  cannot  but  digrefs  a  little,  to  tell  you 
a  ftrange  and  true  {lory,  with  my  opinion  of 
it.  In  divers  places  of  Kent ,  as  at  and  about 
Gravefend ,  in  the  country,  and  elfewhere,  very 
many  of  the  prime  Timbers  of  their  old  barns 
and  houfes  are  of  CheJlnuUwood ,  and  yet  there 
is  fcarce  a  Cheftnut-tree  within  twenty  miles  of 
that  place,  and  the  people  altogether  ignorant  of 
fuch  trees.  This  fhews,  that  in  former  times 
thofe  places  abounded  with  fuch  timber :  for 
people  were  not  fo  foolilh  furely  in  former  times 
to  run  up  and  down  the  world,  to  procure  fuch 
huge  maffy  timbers  for  barns,  and  fuch  buildings, 
whenas  there  was  plenty  of  Oaks  and  Elms  at 
their  doors.  And  farther,  it  fhews,  that  thefe 
trees  will  grow  again  with  us  to  a  great  bignefs. 
This  puts  into  my  mind  the  ftory  of  the  Moor - 
logs,  which  are  found  in  divers  places  of  the 
North  of  England,  in  Moors  many  foot  deep  *, 
which  logs  are  long  and  black,  and  appear  to 
to  be  a  kind  of  Fir  or  Pine:  and  yet  in  thofe 
places  people  are  altogether  ignorant  of  thefe 
trees,  the  country  not  producing  any  of  thefe 
fpecies.  The  firft  ftory  of  Kent ,  which  I  know 
to  be  true,  caufes  me  to  wonder  the  lefs  at  the 
latter  :  for  I  fee,  that  a  fpecies  of  wood  may  be 
deftroy’d,  even  totally  in  a,  place.  And, 

I  know,  that  in  Virginia  and  New- England, 
Pines,  Firs,  and  Cedars- trees  grow  wonderfully 
thick  in  fuch -Moors*  or  Swamps  j  and  being 
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light  wood,  and  eafily  wrought,  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  ufed,  while  they  iaft,  for  buildings. 
Farther,  I  fuppofe  thefe  Moors  were  Commons, 
which  the  poor  ufed  to  re  fort  to  for  firing ; 
and  how  foon  great  woods  will  be  confumed  by 
them,  every  one  making  what  havock  he  pleafes, 
all  men  know.  As  concerning  their  being  lb 
deep  in  the  ground,  I  fuppofe,  that  when  wood 
was  abundant  in  thole  places,  every  one  cut 
what  they  plea  fed,  and  left  what  was  not  for 
their  turns,  which  being  in  moift  places  was 
foon  glutted  with  moifture,  and  made  ponder¬ 
ous  by  which  means  it  foon  buried  iifelf,  as 
/hips  do  on  quickfands  ;  or  perhaps  the  turf 
(which  hath  a  peculiar  vegetative  faculty,  for 
where  it  is  exhaufted,  it  loon  grows  again)  in 
time  hath  grown  over  them ;  the  people  per¬ 
mitting  it,  becaufe  wood,  once  fobb’d  in  wet, 
is  of  little  ufe,  as  we  fee  by  piles  on  the  marfhes- 
fde,  fcarce  any  man  vouchsafing  to  carry  them 
home.  The  blacknefs  of  this  wood  proceeds, 
as  I  fuppofe,  from  the  footy  fume,  or  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  black  turf,  (which  endeavours,  as  all 
earths  do,  to  reduce  all  things  into  its  own  na¬ 
ture  ;  which  though  it  be  not  able  fully  to  ac- 
complifh,  yet  it  introduces  divers  dilpofi lions 
and  qualities,  as  blacknefs  in  the  wood.)  Some 
fuppofe,  that  thefe  Moo  rr  logs  have  lain  there  e- 
ver  fince  the  Flood,  with  whom  I  will  not  con¬ 
tend,  feeing  that  any  wood,  if  it  be  kept  from 
the  air  continually  moift  or  dry,  will  endure  e- 
vcn  thoufands  of  years  without  putrefaction. 
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CHAP,  VII. 

Concerning  the  Defeats  of  Fruits,  in  not  im¬ 
proving  them  j  or  the  bejl  ends  and purpofes. 

* 

'AJOrmandy,  which  produces  but  little  wine, 
ll  makes  abundance  of  cider  and  perry,  which 
they  eftimate  equally  to  wine,  if  it  be  made 
of  good  fruit.  The  ordinary  perry  is  made  of 
Choaky-pears ,  very  juicy,  which  grow  along  by 
the  highway  Tides,  which  are  not  to  be  eaten  raw. 
In  B  if  cay  in  Spain,  where  wine  is  fcarce,  they 
make  cider  of  a  certain  fweet  Apple,  which  hath 
a  little  bitternefs  in  it,  and  is  like  our  Snouting ; 
and  the  cider  is  very  good.  And  truly  here  in 
England ,  if  you  would  make  cider  and  perry  of 
the  bell  forts  of  fruits,  which  is  rarely  done, 
(for  we  think  any  fruit  good  enough  for  that 
purpofe)  we  might  make  drinks  not  inferior  to 
the  French  wines,  which  are  ufually  fpoil’d  before 
they  come  to  us,  their  fpirits  foon  evaporating. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  cider  and  perry: 
one,  by  bruifmg  and  beating  them,  and  then 
presently  to  put  them  in  a  veflel  to  ferment,  or 
work  (as  it  is  ufually  called)  of  themfelves. 
The  other  way  is,  to  boil  the  juice  with  fome 
good  fpices,  by  which  the  rawnefs  is  taken  a- 
way,  and  then  to  ferment  it  with  fome  yeft,  if 
it  works  not  of  itfelf.  This  is  the  beft  way  *,  and 
I  have  tailed  cider  thus  made  of  an  excellent  de¬ 
licate  taftc.  Neither  let  any  complain  of  the 
wiridinefs  ;  for  it  is  only  want  of  ufe.  When  I 
had,  for  two  or  three  years,  continually  drank 
wine  beyond  fea,  the  ftrongeft  beer  for  two  or 
three  weeks  was  windy  to  me,  as  cider  will  be 
to  any  *,  and  afterwards,  when  I  went  to  Paris, 
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die  wine  of  that  place  was  as  trcublefome  as 
Er.glijh  beer  for  a  little  time.  How  much 
wine  might  be  faved,  and  alfo  malt,  if  Englijh- 
men  would  take  thofe  good  courfes  which  other 
nations  do;  and,  confequently,  how  much  ad¬ 
vantage  would  this  ifland  reap  thereby  ?  If  I 
was  an  houfe-keeper  in  the  country,  I  would 
make  excellent  Beer,  Ale,  Cider,  Perry,  Methe- 
glinj  and  Wine  of  our  own  grapes,  and  if  my 
friends  would  not  drink  thefe,  they  fhould  drink 
water,  or  go  away  thirfty.  I  would  fcorn  to 
honour  France  fo  much  as  men  ufually  do  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  fhould  not  laugh  at 
us,  and  fay.  That  we  can  as  well  do  without 
bread,  as  their  wines,  currants,  &c.  Thus  may 
many  other  excellent  drinks  be  made  out  of  our 
fruits  :  not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are  made  of 
our  grain,  as  Barly,  Wheat,  &c.  Yet,  I  mull 
tell  you,  that  I  know  an  ingenious  man,  who 
can,  without  malting  Barly>  make  a  drink  not 
inferior  to  wine,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  a- 
qua-vitas  out  of  it,  and  with  lefs  coft  than  the 
ordinary  wray,  by  a  peculiar  fermentation  of  his 
own  ;  which  time  will  difcover.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  ingenious  man,  who  out  of  Damfons ,  and  o- 
ther  fweet  Plums ,  can  make  a  drink  not  inferior 
to  the  belt  wines,  and  abundance  of  aqua-vitx. 
Many  ladies  know  how  to  make  Cherry  and 
Rafpes  wines :  and  Sir  Hugh  Plattes ,  in  his 
Clofet  for  Ladies ,  difclofeth  many  fecrets  of  this 
kind;  as*alfo  for  Conferves  and  Marmalades, 
which  are  things  both  delightful  and  profitable. 

I  have  a  kinfman,  who  can  even  out  of  Black¬ 
berries  make  a  very  pleafant  drink  ;  which  cu^ 
riofity  he  is  unwilling  to  publifh.  Glauber ,  an 
excellent  chymift,  hath  divers  fecrets  of  this 
kind,  even  to  the  advancing -  of  Haws ,  Hips9 
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Canker-berries ,  Slows,  to  excellent  aqua-vitae's, 
drinks,  and  vinegars,  which  he  himfelf  firfl  in¬ 
vented.  In  Ritffia,  in  the  fpring-time,  it’s  an 
ufual  cuftom  to  pierce  the  bark  of  the  Birch- 
trees,  which,  at  that  time,  will  weep  much  li¬ 
quor,  and  yet  like  children  be  little  the  worfe  * : 
this  tile  poor  ordinarily  drink  for  necefiity  ;  it’s 
a  pleafant,  healthful  drink  :  and  alfo  the  rich 
'men,  becaufe  it’s  an  excellent  prefervative  againft 
the  ftone. 

The  means  to  advance  this  profitable  and  plea- 
fant  work  are  thefe : 

i.  To  raife  nurferies  of  all  forts  of  Apples , 

•  Pears ,  Plums ,  Cherries ,  which  Gentlemen  may 
do  for  a  final  1  matter,  and  then  plant  out  thefe 
trees,  when  they  are  grown  big  enough.  The 
bed  and  cheapeft  way  to  raife  all  nurfery  wares, 
is  done  thus:  Plums  may  be  raifed  either  of 
Hones,  which,  when  you  have  eaten  the  Plums , 
may  be  prefently  pricked  into  the  ground ;  or 
by  flips,  which  you  may  find  about  the  old  trees. 
Apples  may  be  raifed  by  kernels  (Crab-  kern  els 
are  the  bed)  which  ought  to  be  preferved  in  dry 
land  till  the  fpring,  left  they  grow  mouldy;  or 
a  Cr^ftalk  may  be  fetched  out  of  the  woods 
‘  and  grafted.  Some  trees,  as  Sweetings ,  Codlings , 
Quinces,  will  grow  very  well  of  flips.  Cherries 
are  very  well  raifed  by  (tones,  (the  Black-Cher¬ 
ries  are  the  beft,)  which  as  foon  as  you  have  eat 
them,  are  to  be  ho  wen  into  beds  made  very  fine, 
the  ranges  a  foot  diftant :  beware  left  you  let 
them  heat,  and  take  heed  of  the  moufe.  I  have 
feen  Cberry-ftones  and  Apple- kernels  grow  two 
foot  and  a  half  in  one  year ;  and,  confequently, 
in  few  years  they  would  be  fit  to  be  tranfplanted. 
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The  Art  of  Grafting  or  Inoculating,  a  Gentle¬ 
man  will  learn  in  two  hours. 

* 

2.  For  the  advancing  of  ingenuities  in  this 
kind,  as  that  of  making  vinous-drinks  out  of 
Apples ,  Plums ,  &c.  I  advife  all  Gentlemen  to 
try  divers  experiments  in  thofe  kinds,  with  the 
following  cautions: 

1.  That  they  attempt  not  great  quantities  at 
firft,  which  perchance  will  be  chargeable  and 
troublefome  •,  for  by  a  gallon  they  may  have  as 
much  certainty  as  by  a  hogfhead. 

2.  Not  to  be  dilcouraged  if  they  fucceed  not 
well  at  firft  dafh  :  for  certainly  there  are  many 
ingenuities  in  thefe  fruits  which  time  will  dif- 
cover. 

3.  Proceed  by  fermentation  :  for  every  liquor 
which  will  ferment,  hath  a  vinous  fpirit  in  it, 
and  without  fermentation  even  the  beft  fruits 
will  have  none. 

Laftly,  fermentation  is  done  either  inliquido, 
-  or  bumtdo  ;  and  herein  confifts  fome  myftery. 
I  have  forgot  to  fpeak  of  Apricocks ,  Pe aches , 
Melicotores ,  which  are  fine,  pleafant  fruits,  yet 
very  dangerous  *,  and  therefore  called  by  the 
Italians^  Mazzo-francefe^  that  is,  Kill-Frenchman . 
I  wifh  Ladies  and  others  to  take  heed  of  for¬ 
feiting  by  thefe  and  fome  other  dangerous 
Plums . 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Concerning  Vines . 

I  Cannot  relate  the  various  forts  of  Vines  y  which 
are  even  infinite  ;  Rome  having  in  it  ufual- 
ly  forty  or  fifty  forts  of  Vines ,  and  all  very 
good  *,  other  places  of  Italy,  Spain ,  and  France 
have  alfo  great  variety  :  I  therefore  pafs  them 
by>  as  alfo  the  manner  of  managing  them,  be- 
caufe  it  is  defcribed  in  the  Country-Farm ,  and 
alfo  by  Bonovil,  a  Frenchman ,  who,  at  the 
command  of  K.  James,  wrote  a  fhort  treatife 
of  Vines  and  Silk-worms ,  for  the  inftru£tion  of 
the  plantations  of  Virginia ♦  I  fhall  only,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  method,  fhew  you  the  Defeats 
among  us  in  this  particular  plant,  and  the  belt 
remedies  for  them. 

And  firft,  tho’  I  think  wine  is  the  great  blef- 
fing  of  God,  which  hot  countries  efpecially  en¬ 
joy,  as  temperate  countries  do  milk*  butter, 
and  cheefe  in  abundance,  and  the  coldeft  and  bar¬ 
relled:,  fowl  and  fifh  in  an  incredible  number  ; 
God  of  his  goodnefs  diflributing  fame  peculiar 
bleffings  to  every  country  :  Notwithilanding, 
I  dare  fay,  it’s  probable,  that  vineyards  have 
formerly  flourifhed  in  England ,  and  that  we  are 
to  blame,  that  fo  .little  is  attempted  to  revive 
them  again.  There  are  many  places  in  Kent 
call’d  by  the  name  of  Vineyards,  and  the  grounds 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  feems  probable  they 
have  been  fuch.  I  hear  farther,  by  divers  peo- 
'  pie  of  credit,' that  by  records  it  appears,  that 
the  tithe  of  wine  in  Glocefierjhire  was  in  divers 
pariGies  confiderably  great  •,  but  at  length  Gaf 
cony  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Englijh,  from 
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whence.  comes  moft  of  the  ftrong  French  wine, 
call’d  higl>country  wine,  and  the  cuftom  being 
fmall,  wine  was  imported  into  England  from 
thence,  better  and  cheaper  than  we  could  make 
it;  and  it  was  thought  convenient  to  difcouraoe 
vineyards  here,  that  the  greater  trade  might  be 
driven  with  Gafcony ,  and  many  fhips  might  find 
imployment  thereby. 

Some  fond  aftrologers  have  conceited,  that  the 
earth  being  grown  older,  and  therefore  colder, 
hath  caufed  the  lun  to  defcend  many  degrees 
lower  to  warm  and  cherifh  it  ;  and  one  argu¬ 
ment  which  they  bring  forthis  opinion,  is,  that 
Vines  and  Silkworms  are  found  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  where  in  former  times  they  were  unknown. 
But  if  thefe  fond  men  had  confidered  the  good 
hufbandry  in  thefe  times,  with  the  blefling  of 
God  on  it,  they  had  not  run  into  fuch  foolifh 
imaginations.  This  is  true  indeed,  that  the 
Roman  foldiers,  who  had  Alfatia  given  them  to 
live  in,  which  is  one  of  the  belt  and  moft  fouth- 
ern  places  of  Germany ,  mutiny’d,  becaufe  they 
thought  it  fo  cold  that  Vines  would  not  grow 
there,  and  that  therefore  they  fhould  be  deprived 
of  that  deledtable  liquor  :  whereas  we  find  at 
this  prefent  day  Vines  flourifhing  many  hundred 
miles  more  towards  the  north,  both  in  France + 
Lorrain ,  and  Germany  ;  and  that  they  are  crept 
down  even  to  the  latitude  of  England ;  for  the 
Rhentjh- wines  grew  within  a  degree  of  the  weft- 
fouthern  places  of  this  ifle;  and  Paris  is  not  two 
degrees  fouth  of  us,  yet  Vines  grow  threefcore 
miles  on  this  fide  Paris,  as  Beaumont ;  yea,  the 
wines  of  thefe  places  are  the  moft  delicate  ;  for 
what  wine  is  preferred  before  the  neat  Rhenijh 
for  ladies,  and  at  table  ?  And  truly,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  though  I  have  travelled  twice  through 

France , 
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France ,  yet  no  wine  pleafed  me  like  Vin  d9 Ache 
and  of  Paris,  efpecially  about  Rue  ill,  which  is 
a  very  fine,  brifk  wine,  and  not  fuming  up  to 
the  head  and  inebriating,  as  other  wines.  I  fay 
therefore  it  is  very  probable,  that  if  Vines  have 
ffept  out  of  Italy  into  Alfatia,  from  them 
to  thefe  places,  which  are  even  as  far  north  as 
England,  and  yet  the  wines  there  are  the  mod; 
delicate,  they  are  not  limited  and  bounded  there: 
for  one  hundred  miles,  more  or  lefs,  caufeth  lit^ 
tie  alteration  in  heat  or  cold,  and  iome  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  have  will  fupply  that  detect. 
But  not  to  infill:  too  long  on  probabilities,  I  fay, 
that  in  England  fome  ingenious  Gentlemen  ufu- 
ally  make  wine  very  good,  and  long  lading, 
without  extraordinary  labour  and  coifs.  To 
inftance  in  one  +,  who  in  Great-Chart ,  in  the 
Wild  of  Kent ,  a  place  very  moift  and  cold,  year¬ 
ly  makes  fix  or  eight  hogfheads,  which  is  very 
much  commended  by  divers  who  have  talfed  it ; 
and  he  hath  kept  fome  of  it  two  years,  as  he 
himfelf  told  rne,  and  it  has  been  very  gooch  O- 
thers  likewife  in  Kent  do  the  fame:  and  lately, 
in  Surrey,  a  Gentlewoman  told  me,  that  they  hav¬ 
ing  many  grapes,  which  they  could  not  well  tell 
how  to  difpofe  of*,  flie,  to  play  the  good  houfe- 
wife,  damp’d  them  to  make  verjuice  *,  but  two 
months  after,  drawing  it  forth,  they  found  it 
very  fine,  brisk  wine,  clear  like  rock-water: 
and  in  many  other  places  luch  experiments  have 
been  made.  I  therefore  defire  ingenious  men  to 
endeavour  the  raifing  of  fo  neceilary  and  plea- 
fant  a  commodity  *,  efpecially  when  French  wine 
is  fo  dear  here,  and  I  fuppofe  is  likely  to  be  dear¬ 
er;  I  quedion  not  but  they  fliall  find  good  profit 
and  pleafure  in  fo  doing;  and  that  the  date  will 
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give  all  encouragement  to  them  :  and  if  the 
French  wine  pay  excife  and  cuftom,  and  the 
wines  here  are  toll-free,  they  will  be  able  to 
afford  them  far  cheaper  than  the  French  can 
theirs,  and  fupply  the  whole  ifle,  if  they  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  thefe  rules. 

1.  To  chufe  the  beft  forts  of  Grapes ,  which 
are  mod  proper  for  this  ifle;  and  tho’  there  are 
many  forts  of  Grapes  among  Gardeners,  yet  I  re¬ 
commend  four  forts  efpecialiy  to  them :  and  I  de¬ 
fire  that  they  be  very  careful  in  this  particular  *, 
|.  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  work  :  if  you  fail 
in  this,  you  fail  in  all  *,  for  I  know  that  Bourdeaux- 
Vines ,  which  bear  very  great  grapes,  make  ver¬ 
juice  only  at  Paris ,  and  that  the  tender  Orleans- 
Fine  doth  not  thrive  there. 

The  firff  fort  is  the  P  arfelyVine ,  or  Canada - 
Grape ;  becaufe  it  firfh  came  from  thofe  parts, 
where  it  grows  naturally  :  and  tho’  the  country 
is  intolerably  cold,  yet  even  in  the  woods,  with¬ 
out  manuring,  it  fo  far  ripeneth  this  fruit,  that 
the  Jefuits  make  wine  of  it  for  their  mafs  ;  and 
Raifne  (which  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  newly 
prefs’d  and  boil’d  to  a  fyrup,  and  is  very  Iweet 
and  pleafant)  for  their  lent-provifion,  as  you 
may  read  in  their  Relations.  And  this  Vine 
feems  to  be  made  for  thefe  northern  countries, 
becaufe  it  hath  its  leaves  very  fmall  and  juicy, 
as  if  it  were  on  purpofe  to  let  in  the  lun;  and 
it  ripeneth  fooner  than  other  grapes,  as  I  have 
obferv’d  in  Oxford-Garden. 

The  fecond  fort  of  Vine  is  the  Rhenifh-Grape ; 
for  it  grows  in  a  temperate  country,  not  much 
hotter  in  fumtner  than  England ;  and  the  wine 
is  excellent,  as  all  know. 

The  third  fort  is  the  Paris-Grape  ;  which 
is  much  like  the  temper  of  England,  only  a 
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little  hotter  in  fummer.  This  Grape  bears  a 
imall  bunch  clofe  fee  together,  very  hardy  to  en¬ 
dure  frofts  and  other  inconveniences,  and  is  foon 
ripe*,  fo  that  the  vintage  of  Paris  is  fooner  end¬ 
ed  than  that  of  Orleans ,  or  Bourdeaux :  and  tho’ 
it  is  not  fo  delicate  to  the  tafte,  as  fome  other 
grapes,  yet  it  makes  an  excellent  brisk  wine. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  Small-Muskadell  ;  which 
is  a  very  fine  pleafant  Grape ,  both  to  eat  and  to 
make  wine.  In  Italy  it  ufually  grows  againft  their 
houfe- walls ;  and  of  this  they  make  a  fmall,  plea- . 
iant  wine,  a  month  or  two  before  the  ordinary 
vintage.  It  is  a  tender  plant  in  refpeft  of  the  other 
Vines  in  the  fields.  Thefe  Vines,  I  know,  are  the 
mod  convenient  for  this  ifle,  becaufe  they  bear 
fmall  bunches ;  and  its  grapes  foon  ripen,  and 
are  hardy  to  endure  frofts  and  bad  weather. 

2.  Tochufe  convenient  places.  For  this  end 
I  advife  them,  firft,  to  plant  Vines  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  their  dwelling-houfes,  barns,  {tables,  and 
out-houfes.  The  Gentleman  of  Kent ,  whom  I 
mention’d  before,  ufes  this  method;  and  to 
keep  the  Vines  from  hurting  his  tiles,  and  that 
the  wind  may  not  wrong  them,  he  hath  a 
frame  made  of  poles,  or  any  kind  of  wood,  a  - 
bout  a  foot  from  the  tiles,  to  which  he  ties  the 
Vines ;  by  this  means  his  Vines ,  having  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  yard,  Tides  of  the  houfes,  and  tiles, 
ripen  very  well,  and  bear  fo  much,  that  one  old 
Vine  hath  produced  nigh  an  hogfhead  of  wine  in 
one  year.  And  I  wifh  all  to  take  this  courfe  ; 
which  is  neither  chargeable,  nor  troublefome, 
but  very  pleafant :  and  if  all  this  ifland  would  do 
thus,  it  is  incredible  what  abundance  of  wine 
might  be  made,  even  by  this  petty  way. 

3.  If  that  any  Gentleman  will  be  at  the  charge 
of  making  a  Vineyard,  let  him  chufe  a  fine, 
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Tandy,  warm  hill,  open  to  the  fouth-ead,  rather 
than  to  the  fouth-wed :  for  tho*  the  Toy th  weft 
Teems  tobehotter,  yet  the  Tout h-eaft  ripens  bet¬ 
ter,  as  I  have  Teen  in  Oxford-Garden  •,  becaufe 
the  fouth-eaft  is  fooner  warm’d  by  the  fun  in  the 
morning,  and  the  fouth-wed  winds  are  the  winds 
which  blow  mod  frequently,  and  bring  rain, 
which  refrigerate  the  plants  :  and  fuch  a  place 
is  very  requifite  *,  for  in  other  places  Vines  don’t 
thrive,  even  in  France :  for  if  you  travel  betwixt 
“Paris  and  Orleans ,  which  is  above  thirty  leagues, 
you  fhall  fcarcely  fee  a  vineyard,  becaufe  it  is  a 
plain,  champion  country.  So  likewife  betwixt 
Fontarabia  and  Bourdeaux ,  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France ,  for  an  hundred  miles  together  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  land  is  generally  a  barren,  Tandy  plain, 
where  only  heath  abounds  and  Pme-t rees,  out 
of  which  they  make  turpentine  and  rofm,  by 
wounding  of  them  *,  and  tar  and  pitch,  by  the 
burning  of  them.  And  if  any  find  fuch  a  fine, 
warm  hill,  and  dung  and  fence  it  well,  he  hath  a 
great  advantage  of  mod  of  the  vineyards  of  France 
by  this  conveniency,  than  they  have  of  our  ifie 
by  being  a  hundred  miles  more  fouth  ;  for  mod 
of  their  vineyards  are  in  large  fields  not  enclofed, 
on  land  that  is  dony,  and  but  indifferently 
warm.  But  Tome  will  fay,  that  the  wet  wea¬ 
ther  dedroys  us.  It’s  true,  that  the  wet  will 
dedroy  all  things  j  fheep,  corn,  &c,  yet  no 
man  will  fay,  that  therefore  England  will  not 
produce  and  nourifli  thefe  creatures  ;  and  if  ex¬ 
traordinary  wet  years  come,  they  ipoil  even  the 
Vines  in  France.  But  take  ordinary  years,  and 
our  moidure  is  not  fo  great,  (tho5  Tome  abufe 
us,  and  call  England ,  Matula  cceli\)  but  the 
Vines ,  efpecially  thofe  I  have  mention’d  before, 
will  come  to  fuch  perfection  as  to  make  good 
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wine:  and  if  extraordinary  rains  fall,  yet  we 
may  help  the  immaturity  by  ingenuity,  as  I 
fhall  tell  you  anon  ;  or  at  word;  make  vinegar, 
or  verjuice,  which  will  pay  cods. 

The  following  advantages  we  have  of  France: 
i.  This  ide  is  not  fubjebt  to  nipping  frofts  in 
May,  as  France  is  ;  becaufe  we  are  in  an  ide, 
where  the  air  is  more  grofs  than  in  the  continent ; 
and  therefore  not  fo  piercing  and  ffiarp,  as  it 
plainly  appears  by  our  winters,  which  are  not 
fo  diarp  as  in  Padua  in  Italy  :  neither  are  we 
fubject  to  fuch  dorms  of  hail  in  fummer,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  hot  countries,  and  for  ma- 
*  ny  miles  together  fpod  their  Vines ,  fo  that  they 
cannot  make  wine  of  the  grapes:  for  thofe  grapes 
which  are  touched  by  the  hail  have  a  fulphurous 
and  a  very  unpleafant  tafte,  and  only  fit  to 
make  aqua-vitae.  Farther;  fornetimes  in  France, 
casks  for  their  wines  are  fo  dear,  that  a  tun  of 
wine  may  be  had  for  a  tun  of  cask :  and  thecu- 
dom  and  excife  which  is  laid  on  wines  here,  is 
tis  much  again  as  the  poor  Vigneron  of  France 
expedts  for  his  wine.  Not  to  fpeak  of  the  ill 
managing  of  their  Vines,  efpecially  about  Paris', 
where  poor  men  ufually  hire  an  acre  or  two  of 
Vines ,  which  they  manage  at  their  fpare  hours, 
and  mod  commonly  pack' in  fo  many  plants  on 
their  ground,  for  to  have  the  greater  increaie, 
that  the  ground  and  Vines  are  fo  (haded  by  one 
another,  that  1  have  wonder’d  that  the  fun 
could  dart  in  his  beams  to  mature  them.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  but  affirm  again,  that  we  may 
make  abundance  of  wine  here  with  profit,  the 
charges  of  an  acre  of  vineyard  not  being  fo  great 
as  of  Hops:  an  hundred  lets,  well  rooted,  at  Paris 
cod  ufually  but  four  or  fix  fous ,  or  pence;  where 
I  have  bought  many  :  two  thoufand  faill  plant  an 
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acre  very  well ;  fifty  fhillings  a  year  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  rate  for  the  three  diggings  with  their 
crooked  inftrument  call’d  Aventage ;  and  the  * 
increafe  ufually  four  tuns  for  an  acre,  which 
will  be  profit  enough.  And  tho’  I  refer  all  to 
Bonovil ,  and  others,  who  have  written  of  the 
.managing  of  Vines,  I  fhould  think  it  advifeable 
to  have  a  Vigneron  from  France ,  where  there  are 
plenty,  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  ordinary  fer- 
vants  here,  and  who  will  be  very  ferviceable  al* 
fo  for  gardening. 

2.  I  will  briefly  tell  what  I  have  feen.  In  Ita¬ 
ly,  through  all  Lombardy ,  which  is  for  the  mod 
part  plain  and  champion,  their  Vines  grow  in 
their  hedges  on  Walnut- trees,  for  the  moll  part: 
in  which  fields  they  fpeak  of  three  harvefts  year¬ 
ly,  viz . 

1 .  Winter-corn ,  which  is  reaped  in  June ,  &c. 

2.  Vines  and  Walnuts ,  which  are  gathered  in 
September. 

3.  Their  Summer- grains,  as  Millet ,  Panicle , 
Chiches ,  Vetches ,  &c.  Buck-wheat ,  Frumenton , 
or  that  which  we  call  Virginia- wheat,  and  Fur- 
nips ,  which  they  fow  in  when  their  Winter- 
corn  is  cut  and  reap’d,  they  reap  in  Offober. 

In  France  their  grow  three  different  ways: 
in  Provence  they  cut  the  about  two  foot 
high,  and  make  it  flrong  and  flubbed,  like  as 
we  do  our  Ofiers  *,  which  flock  beareth  up  the 
branches  without  a  prop. 

2.  About  Orleans ,  and  where  they  are  more 
curious,  they  make  frames  for  them  to  run  a- 
long. 

3.  About  Paris  they  tie  them  to  fhort  poles, 
as  we  do  hops.  In  other  parts  of  France  they 
ufually  make  trenches,  or  fmall  ditches,  about 
three  or  four  foot  from  one  another,  and  therein 
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plant  their  Vines ,  about  one  and  a  half  deep 
which  is  a  good  way,  and  very  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended  :  but  if  we,  here  in  England ,  plant  Vines 
as  we  do  Hops ,  it  will  do  very  well,  but  let 
them  not  be  pack’d  together  too  thick,  as  they 
do  in  France  in  many  places,  left  they  too  much 
fhade  the  ground,  and  one  another.  In  Italy 
when  they  tread  their  grapes  with  their  feet  in  a 
cart,  they  pour  the  juice  into  a  great  veflel,  or 
fat,  and  put  to  it  all  their  husks  and  (tones, 
which  they  call  grafp ,  and  let  them  ferment,  or 
(as  we  fay)  work  together  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,  and  ufually  they  put  one  third  of  water  to 
it*,  this  makes  a  wine  lefs  furious,  gar  bo  or 
rough,  and  therefore  a  good  ftomach-wine  ;  but 
it  fpoils  the  colour,  and  takes  away  the  plea- 
fant,  brisk  tafte.  In  France  fo  foon  as  they  have 
prefled  out  their  liquor  with  their  feet,  they  put 
it  in  hogfheads,  and  after  in  their  prefs  fqueeze 
out  what  they  can,  out  of  the  grafp  *,  which 
ferves  to  fill  up  their  hogfheads  while  they  work, 
which  is  ufually  three  or  four  days,  and  then  they 
ftop  them  clofe.  This  is  alfo  the  way  ufed  in 
Germany  \  and  is  the  beft,  for  it  makes  a  fine, 
gentle  wine,  with  a  curious  colour.  In  Germany , 
when  the  grapes  are  green,  they  make  a  fire  in 
their  cellars  in  -ftoves,  by  which  means  their 
wines  workextraordinarily,  anddigeft  themfelves 
the  better.  This  courfe  we  muft  alfo  take  here 
in  England  fome  years  *,  for  it  helps  the  rawnefs 
of  all  liquors  very  much.  There  is  an  ingenious 
Dutchman  f  who  hath  a  fecret,  which  as  yet  he 
will  not  reveal,  how  to  help  maturation,  by  a 
compofition  applied  to  the  roots.  The  compo- 
fition  which  1  have  fpoken  of  before,  made  of 
brimftone  andpigeons-dung,  is  excellent  for  that 
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purpofe ;  as  alfo  lees  of  wine,  blood,  and  lime 
ufed  wirh  moderation.  He  aifo  knows  how  to 
make  four  grapes  produce  good  wine :  I  fuppofe 
his  way  to  be  this ;  all  juice  of  grapes  newly 
fqueezed  is  fweet,  and  which  may  by  itfelf  alone 
be  made  into  a  fweet  fyrup,  which  the  French 
call  Raifin'e.  Farther,  in  the  evaporation  of 
liquors,  which  have  not  fermented,  or  wrought, 
the  watery  part  goes  away  firft. 

3.  Fermentation  gives  a  vinous  tafte,  and 
makes  a  liquor  full  of  fpirits. 

You  may  then  eafily  guefs  at  the  way,  and 
perhaps  he  may  add  alfo  fome  lugar  and  fpices, 
as  the  vintners  do  when  they  make  Hippocras. 
I  know  a  Gentleman,  who  hath  made  excellent 
wine  of  raifins,  well  boiled  in  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  fermented  by  itfelf,  or  with  barm  ;  it  is 
ufually  call’d  Mead.  I  likewife  know,  that  all 
fweet  juices  will  make  fine  vinous  liquors,  as 
Damfons ,  if  they  be  wrought  or  fermented  in¬ 
gen  ioufly  :  but  whofoever  goes  about  fuch  ex¬ 
periments,  let  him  not  think  that  any  thing  is 
good  enough  for  thefe  purpofes ;  but  let  him  ufe 
the  belt  he  can  get :  for  of  naughty,  corrupt 
things,  who  can  expedt  they’ll  produce  that 
which  is  excellent  and  delicate  l 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Concerning  Hemp  and  Flax . 

f|PHE  Defedt  of  us  in  this  kind  is  fo  obvious* 
JL  that  all  the  world  takes  notice  of  it,  and 
it  is  (next  the  negledl  of  fifhing;  the  greateft 
fhame  to  the  nation  ;  for  all  know  that  we  have 
as  good  land  for  thefe  feeds,  as  any  in  Europe ; 
and  that  the  fowing  of  them  requires  neither 
more  labour,  coil,  or  skill  than  other  feeds  v 
and  that  the  materials  made  from  thefe  are  ex- 
treamly  neceftary :  For  how  miferable  fhould  we 
be  without  linnen,  canvaffes,  cordage,  and  nets? 
How  can  we  put  our  fhips  to  fea,  which  are  the 
bulwarks  of  this  ifle  ?  And  yet  we  are  neceftitated 
to  have  thefe  commodities  from  thofe  who  would 
deftroy  (I  will  not  fay  the  nation,  but  I  may 
boldly  fay)  our  (hipping  and  trade.  I  hope  that 
this  will  more  ferioufly  be  confidered  by  thofe 
at  the  Helm  of  our  State.  I  will  freely  and 
plainly  relate  how  this  Defedl  may  eafily  be  re¬ 
medied,  according  to  my  judgment  t 

i.  To  compell  by  a  law,  that  all  farmers  who 
plough  and  fow  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  fhould  fow  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  Hemp 
or  Flax ,  or  pay  five  or  ten  (hillings  to  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  where  they  live  :  or  fome  law  to 
this  purpofe  :  for  there  is  no  man  but  hath  land 
fit  for  one  of  thefe,  He?np  requiring  a  fliff  land, 
Flax  light  land. 

In  K.  Edward  the  Vlth’s  days,  fomething  was 
ena6led  to  this  purpofe.  In  Henry  the  Vlllth’s 
reign,  there  was  a  law  enabled,  that  every  man 
fhould  fow  his  lands,  and  that  no  man  fhould 

enclofe  them,  left  he  fhould  turn  ’em  to  pa- 
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flare,  (for  we  have  had  great  dearth  in  England 
thro’  the  negledt  of  tillage  ;)  which  laws  are  ftill 
in  force.  But  there  need  not  any  force  now 
to  com  pell  men  to  till  and  low  their  lands,  for 
they  have  at  length  found  the  fweetnefs,  and 
willingly  go  about  it  for  their  own  profit’s  fake, 
and  now  we  luppofe  (and  not  without  caufe)  that 
enclofing  is  an  improvement.  And  concerning 
Hemp  and  Flax,  I  fay,  if  they  were  once  ac- 
cuftomed  to  low  them,  they  would  never  leave 
it,  as  I  fee  farmers  do  in  Ea ft-JS?#/,  fcarce  a 
man  but  he  will  have  a  confiderable  plot  of 
ground  for  Hemp ,  and  about  London  far  greater 
quantities  of  Flax  is  fown  than  formerly. 

2.  It  is  convenient  that  every  parifh  through 
the  nation  fhould  have  a  flock  to  fet  their  poor 
to  work,  that  the  young  children  and  women 
might  not  run  up  and  down  idle,  and  begging 
or  Healing  (as  they  do  in  the  country)  ot  Apples, 
Peafe,  Wood,  Hedges,  and  fo  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle  are  train’d  up  for  the  Gallows.  . 

g .  That  a  fevere  law  fhould  be  ena6led  again lc 
thofe  who  run  up  and  down,  and  will  not  woik  . 
for  if  all  knew  that  they  may  have  work  at 
home,  and  earn  more  within  doors,  honeftly, 
than  by  running  roguing  up  and  down,  why 
fhould  they  not  compell  them  to  it?  And  tho 
fome  may  think  the  parifhes  will  lole  much  by 
this  way,  becaufe  that  the  flock  wrought  will 
not  be  put  off  but  with  lofs,  as  perhaps  ten 
pounds  will  be  brought  to  eight  pounds  5  yet  let 
them  confider  how  much  they  fhall  five  at  ti e1^ 
doors,  how  many  inconveniencies  they  are  freed 
from  *,  their  hedges  in  the  country  fhail  not  be 
pulled,  their  fruits  ftoln,  nor  their  corn  pur¬ 
loined  :  and  farther,  that  the  poor  will  be  train¬ 
ed  up  to  work,  and  therefore  fit  for  any  jer- 
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vice  ;  and  in  their  youth  learn  a  calling,  by 
which  they  may  get  an  honed  livelyhood  -,  and 
1  dare  fay,  their  afiefifments  for  the  poor  would 
rot  be  fo  frequent,  nor  the  poor  fo  numerous: 
and  the  benefit  which  would  redound  to  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  very  great. 

4.  The  charitable  deeds  of  our  forefathers 
ought  to  be  enquired  after,  that  they  be  not 
mifplaced,  as  ufually  they  are,  but  be  really  be¬ 
dew’d  for  the  good  of  the  poor  that  are  labo¬ 
rious,  as  in  London  is  begun ;  and  if  there  be  any 
that  will  not  work,  take  St.  Paul's  rule,  who 
bed  knew  what  was  bed  for  them.  I  dare  not 
advife  to  take  in  part  of  Commons,  Fens,  tSc. 
and  to  improve  them  for  this  ufe,  led  I  fhould 
too  much  provoke  the  rude  mercilefs  multitude. 
But  to  return  to  my  difcourfe.  I  fay,  that  fo  vy¬ 
ing  Hemp' and  Flax,  will  be  very  beneficial  : 

1.  To  the  owners  of  land :  for  men  ufually 
give  in  divers  places  three  pounds  per  acre,  to 
iow  Hemp  and  Flax  (as  I  have  feen  at  Maid- 
jlone  in  Kent ,  which  is  the  only  place  I  know 
in  England  where  thread  is  made  and  though 
nigh  a  thoufand  hands  are  imploy’d  about  it, 
yet  they  make  not  enough  for  this  nation)  and 
yet  get  good  profit.  How  advantageous  will 
this  be  to  thofe  who  have  drain’d  the  Fensy 
where  doubtlefs  Hemp  will  flourifh  and  thicken 
the  ground-,  (for  Hemp  defires  diffi,  moid  land, 
as  Flax  light  and  dry:)  and  likewife  to  thofe  in 
the  North  of  England ,  where  land  is  very  cheap  ? 
I  hope  in  a  little  time  Ireland  will  furnifh  us  with 
thefe  commodities,  if  we  be  idle  ;  for  land  there 
is  very  cheap,  and  thofe  feeds  need  no  inclofure ; 
for  cattle  will  not  touch  them,  neither  doth  it 
tear  the  plunderer,  either  in  the  field  or  barn. 

2.  It’s 
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2.  It’s  profitable  to  the  fewer.  I  know  that 
they  ufually  value  an  acre  at  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
which  cods  them  ufually  but  half  the  money. 
Whether  there  be  Flax  that  will  yield  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  per  acre,  as  fome  report,  1  know 
not. 

3.  To  the  place  where  it  is  fown  ;  becaufe 
it  fets  many  poor  to  work.  I  wifh  it  were  en¬ 
couraged  more  in  the  North  than  it  is ;  becaufe 
there  is  many  poor,  who  would  willingly  take 
pains ;  and  though  fpinning  of  linnen  be  but  a 
poor  work,  yet  it  is  light,  and  may  be  called 
womens  recreation,  (and  in  France  and  Spain  the 
beft  citizens  wives  think  it  no  difgrace  to  go  a- 
bout  fpinning  with  their  rocks  ;)  and  though  in 
fome  parts  the  poor  think  it  nothing  to  earn  four 
or  fix  pence  a  day,  and  will  as  foon  fland  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  as  work  cheap  *,  yet 
in  the  North  they  account  it  well  to  earn  three 
pence  or  four  pence  by  fpinning,  which  they 
may  do. 

•  Lafdy,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  this 
nation,  and  five  manythoufand  pounds,  I  may 
fiy  hundred  thoufands,  which  are  exported,  ei¬ 
ther  in  cafh  or  good  commodities ;  and  we 
fhould  not  be  beholden  to  Flolland  for  fine 
Linnen  and  Cordage,  nor  to  France  for  Polda- 
vices,  Locram,  Canvafles  or  Nets,  nor  to  Flan - 
ders  for  Thread  *,  but  might  be  lupply’d  abun¬ 
dantly  with  thefe  neccffary  commodities  even  at 
our  own  doors. 
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C  H  A  P.  X. 

♦ 

Concerning  Dunging  and  Manuring  Lands . 

THERE  is  no  fmall  Defedt  in  dunging 
and  manuring  lands,  becaufe  thac  all 
manner  of  manuring  and  amending  lands  is  not 
known  to  every  one,  and  alfo  they  do  not  im- 
ploy  all  they  know  to  the  belt  ufe.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  fet  down  mod  of  the  ways  I  have  feen  in 
England  and  beyond  fea,  by  which  land  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  bed  ways  to  ufe  the  fame. 

i.  To  begin  with  Chalk,  which  is  as  old  a 
way  as  Julius  Cezfar's  time,  as  he  himfelf  re¬ 
ported!  in  his  Commentaries.  Chalk  is  of  two 
forts : 

Fird,  a  hard,  drong*  dry  Chalk,  with  which 
in  Kent  they  make  walls,  burn  lime,  &c. 

Second  kind  is  a  fmall,  undtuous  Chalk  :  this 
is  the  Chalk  for  land,  the  other  helps  little  i  on¬ 
ly  it  makes  the  plough  go  eafier  in  diff  lands, 
Broomy  land  is  accounted  the  bed  land  for  Chalk 
and  Lime,  but  it  helps  other  lands  alfo  *,  efpe- 
cially  if  you  Chalk  your  ground,  and  let  it  lie 
a  year  or  two,  which  is  the  way  ufed  in  Kent, 
'  that  it  may  be  matured  and  fcatter’d  by  the  fun 
and  rain,  otherwife  if  it  be  turned  in  prefently, 
it  is  apt  to  lie  in  great  clods,  as  I  have  feen  it 
twenty  years  after.  Chalk  alfo  fweetens  padure, 
but  doth  not  much  increafe  it,  and  kills  rufhes 
and  broom. 

2.  Lime,  which  is  made  of  divers  forts  or 
dones,  is  an  excellent  thing  for  mod  lands,  and 
produces  a  mod  pure  grain.  One  hundred  and 
fixty  bufliels  is  ulually  laid  on  an  acre*,  but  I 
funpofe,  if  men  laid  but  half  the  dung  on  the 
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ground  as  they  ufually  do,  as  alfo  lime  and 
chalk,  and  dung  and  lime  it  oftener,  it  would 
be  better  hufbandry  :  for  much  dung  caufes 
much  weeds,  and  caufes  corn  to  lodge  ;  and  too 
much  chalk  forces  the  land  too  much  •,  fo  that 
after  fome  good  crops  it  lies  barren  many  years. 
It’s  good  hufbandry  likewife  to  lay  down  lands 
before  they  be  too  much  out  of  heart ;  for  they 
will  foon  recover  ;  otherwife  not. 

3.  Ordinary  Dung,  which  every  one  knows: 
let  it  not  be  expofed  to  the  fun  too  much,  nor 
let  it  lie  in  a  high  place ;  for  the  rain  will  wafte 
away  its  fatnefs.  It’s  obfervable,  that  earth  the 
more  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun  the  better  it  is  ;  as 
we  fee  land  is  much  improv’d  by  often  plough¬ 
ing,  for  the  fun  and  dew  engender  a  nitrous  fat¬ 
nefs,  which  is  the  caufe  of  fertility  ;  but  dung  is 
exhaufted  by  the  fun,  as  it  appears  by  the  fold¬ 
ing  of  fheep,  which  profits  little  if  it  be  not  pre- 
fently  turned  in ;  therefore  a  fhep’nerd,  if  his 
time  would  permit,  fhould  turn  up  the  ground 
with  an  how  to  fow  Turnips ,  as  Gardeners  do. 
I  have  feen  ordinary  Dung  on  dry  lands  in  dry 
years  to  do  hurt,  and  often  eaufes  weeds  and 
trumpery  to  grow'. 

4.  Marl.  It’s  of  divers  kinds:  fome  ftony, 
fome  foft,  fome  white,  fome  yellowifh,  but 
commonly  blew.  It’s  in  moft  places  in  England , 
but  not  known  by  all  :  the  beft  marks  to  know 
it,  is  to  expofe  it  to  the  air,  and  to  fee  if  the 
fun  or  rain  caufe  it  to  fhatter,  and  if  it  be  unc¬ 
tuous;  or  rather  to  take  a  load  or  two,  and  lay 
it  on  the  midfl  of  your  fields,  and  to  try  how  it 
mendeth  your  lands.  ■  It’s  excellent  for  corn  and 
pafture,  efpecially  on  dry  lands.  In  Ejjex  the 
fcourings  of  their  ditches*  they  call  Marl,  be- 
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caufe  is  looks  blew  like  it  j  it  helps  their  lands 
well. 

5.  Snaggreet :  which  is  a  kind  of  earth  taken 
out  of  the  rivers,  full  of  fniall  fhells.  It  helps 
the  barren  lands  in  divers  parts  of  Surrey.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  found  in  all  rivers.  It  were  well,  if  in 
other  parts  of  England  they  took  notice  of  it. 

6.  Owfe  out  of  marfh  ditches  has  been  found 
very  good  for  white  chalky  land  :  as  alfo  Sea- 
mud  and  Sea-owfe  is  uled  in  divers  parts  of  Kent 
and  Sujjex. 

7.  Sea-weeds. 

8.  Mr.  Carew ,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  re¬ 
lates,  that  they  ufe  a  fat  Sea-land,  which  they  car¬ 
ry  up  many  miles  in  hacks ;  and  by  this  they  have 
very  much  improved  their  barren  lands.  It  is 
worth  the  while  to  try  all  Sea-fands  :  for  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  in  other  places  they  have  a  like  fer¬ 
tilizing  quality. 

9.  Folding  of  Sheep,  efpecially  after  the 
Flanders  manner,  viz.  under  a  covert,  in  which 
earth  is  flrew’d  about  fix  inches  thick,  on  which 
they  fet  divers  nights :  then  more  earth  mull  be 
brought  and  ftrew’d  fix  inches  thick,  and  the 
fheep  folded  on  it  5  and  thus  they  do  continually 
winter  and  fummer.  I  fuppole  a  fhepherd,  with 
one  horfe,  will  do  it  at  his  lpare  hours,  and  in¬ 
deed  fooner  than  remove  his  fold ;  and  this  fold¬ 
ing  is  to  be  continued,  efpecially  in  winter,  and 
doth  the  fheep  good*,  becaufe  they  lie  warm  and 
dry.  And  truly,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  by 
this  means  we  may  make  our  fheep  to  enrich  all 
the  barren  dry  lands  of  England. 

10.  Afhes  of  any  kind:  Seacoal-afhes  with 
Horfe-dung  the  gardeners  of  London  much  com¬ 
mend  for  divers  ides.  It’s  great  pity  that  fo 
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many  thoufand  loads  are  thrown  into  walle 
places,  and  do  no  good. 

11.  Soot  is  alio  very  good,  being  fprinkled' 
on  ground  j  but  it’s  too  dear,  if  it  be  of  wood, 
for  it’s  worth  fixteen  pence  or  two  fhiilings  a 
bufhel. 

12.  Pigeons  or  Hens-dung  is  incomparable: 
one  load  is  worth  ten  loads  of  other  dung,  and 
therefore  it’s  ufually  Town  on  IVheat  that  lies  a- 
far  off,  and  not  eafy  to  be  help’d  :  it’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  likewife  on  a  hop-garden. 

1 3 .  Malt-  duff  is  exceeding  good  in  corn-land : 
Blood  for  trees  ;  alfo  Shavings  of  Horns. 

'i 4.  Some  commend  very  much  the  Sweep¬ 
ings  of  a  fnip  of  Salt,  or  droffy  Salt  and  Brine: 
it’s  very  probable,  becaufe  it  kills  the  worms  * 
and  all  fertility  proceeds  from  Salt. 

15.  I  have  feen  in  France  poor  men  cut  up 
Heathy  and  the  Furf  of  the  ground,  and  lay  them 
on  a  heap,  to  make  Mould  for  their  barren 
lands.  Braks  laid  in  a  moift  place,  and  rotted, 
are  ufed  much  for  Plop-grounds,  and  generally 
all  things  that  will  rot,  if  they  were  (tones,  would 
make  dung. 

16.  In  New- England  they  fijh  their  ground, 
which  is  done  thus :  In  the  fpring,  about  April , 
there  comes  up  a  fifla  to  the  freih  rivers,  called 
an  Alewife ,  becaufe  of  it’s  great  belly,  and  is  a 
kind  of  (had,  full  of  bones  :  thefe  are  caught 
in  wiers,  and  fold  very  cheap  to  the  planters, 
who  ufually  put  one  or  two  cut  in  pieces  into 
the  hill  where  their  corn  is  planted,  called  Vir- 
ginia-wheat ,  for  they  plant  it  in  hills,  five  grains 
in  an  hill,  almoft  as  we  plant  Hops  (in  May  or 
\ 'June ,  for  it  will  not  endure  (rods)  and  at  that 
diftance :  it  caufes  fertility  extraordinary  for  two 
years,  efpecially  the  iirft  s  for  they  have  had 
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fifty  or  fixty  buihels  on  an  acre,  and  yet  plough 
not  their  land  •,  and  in  the  fame  hills  plant  the 
fame  corn  for  many  years  together,  and  have 
good  crops  •,  befides  abundance  of  Pompons ,  or 
prench  Kidney-beans.  In  the  North  parts  of  New- 
England ,  where  the  fiber-men  live,  they  ufual- 
ly  fijh  their  ground  with  Cods-heads  ;  which  if 
they  were  in  England  would  be  better  imploy’d. 
I  fuppofe  that  when  Sprats  are  cheap,  men 
'might  mend  their  Hop-grounds  with  them,  and 
it  would  quit  coft  :  but  the  dogs  will  be  apt  to 
fcrape  them  up,  as  they  do  in  New-Englandy 
unlefs  one  of  their  legs  be  tied  up. 

17.  Urine.  In  Holland  they  as  carefully  pre- 
ferve  the  cows  urine,  as  the  dung,  to  enrich 
their  land  :  old  urine  is  excellent  lor  the  roots 
of  trees.  Columella ,  in  his  book  of  Hufbandry , 
faith,  that  he  is  an  ill  hufband  that  doth  not 
make  ten  loads  of  dung  for  every  great  beaft  in 
his  yard,  and  as  much  for  every  one  in  the  houfe, 
and  one  load  for  fmall  beafts,  as  hogs.  This  is 
ftrange  hufbandry  to  us :  and  I  believe  there  are 
many  ill  hufbands  by  this  account.  I  know  a 
woman  who  lives  five  miles  fouth  of  Canterbury , 
who  faves  in  a  pail,  all  the  droppings  of  the 
houfes,  I  mean  the  urine,  and  when  the  pail 
is  full,  fprinkles  it  on  her  meadow,  which  caufes 
the  grafs  at  firft  to  look  yellow,  but  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  it  grows  wonderfully,  that  many  of  her 
neighbours  wonder’d  at  it,  and  were  like  to  ac- 
cufe  her  of  witch-craft. 

18.  Woolen-rags  ;  which  Hertfordshire  men 
ufe  much,  and  Oxfordshire ,  and  many  other 
places  :  they  do  very  well  in  thin,  chalky  land 
in  Kent  for  two  or  three  years.  It’s  a  fault  in 
many  places,  that  they  negleft  thefe,  .as  alio 
Linnen-rags,  or  Ropes-ends,  of  which  white  and 
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brown  paper  is  made.  It’s  flrange  that  we  have 
not  Linen-rags  enough  for  paper,  as  other  nations 
have ;  but  mufl  have  ’em  from  Italy ,  France , 
and  Holland. 

19.  Denjhyring *  (fo  called  in  Kent ,  where  I  on¬ 
ly  have  feen  it  ufed,  though  by  the  word  it 
fhould  come  from  Denbigb/hire ,)  is  the  cutting 
up  of  all  the  turf  of  a  meadow,  with  an  inftru- 
ment  fharp  on  both  Tides,  which  a  man  with 
violence  thrufls  before  him,  and  then  lays  the 
turf  on  heaps,  and  when  it’s  dry  they  burn  it, 
and  fpread  it  on  the  ground.  The  charge  is  u- 
fually  four  nobles  an  acre,  which  the  goodnefs 
of  a  crop  or  two  repays. 

20.  Mixture  of  lands.  Columella ,  a  famous 
old  writer,  fays,  that  his  grandfather  ufed  to 
carry  fand  on  clay,  and  on  the  contrary  to  bring 
clay  on  fandy  grounds,  and  with  good  fuccefs. 
Lord  Bacon  thinks  much  good  may  be  done 
thereby  •,  for  if  chaik  be  good  for  loamy  land, 
why  fhould. not  loam  be  good  for  chalky  banks? 

21.  I  may  add  Enclofure  as  an  improvement 
of  land  :  not  only  becaufe  that  men,  when  their 
grounds  are  enclofed,  %nay  imploy  them  as  they 
pleafe  *,  but  becaufe  it  gives  warmth,  and  confe- 
quently  fertility.  There  is  one  in  London ,  who 
jpromifed  to  mend  lands  much  by  warmth  only, 
and  we  fee  that  if  fome  few  flicks  lie  together, 
and  give  a  place  warmth,  how  Ipeedily  that 
grafs  will  grow. 

22.  Steeping  of  grains.  T  he  Ancients  ufed 
to  fleep  Beans  in  fait- water:  and  in  Kent  it’s  11- 
fual  to  deep  Barly ,  when  they  fow  late,  that  it 
may  grow  the  fafter  ;  and  alfo  to  take  away  the 
foil:  for  wild  Oats^  Cockle ,  and  all,  lave  Drake* 
will  fwim  y  as  alfo  much  ot  the  light  corn,  winch 
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to  take  away  is  very  good.  It  you  put  Pigeons- 
dung  into  water*  and  let  it  fteep  all  night,  it 
may  be  as  good  as  half  a  dunging.  Take  heed 
of  fteeping  Pea/e  too  long  *,  for  I  have  feen  them 
fprout  in  three  or  four  hours. 

23.  Is  the  fowing  of  coarfe  and  cheap  grain, 
and,  when  they  are  grown,  to  plough  them  in. 
For  this  purpofe  the  Ancients  ufed  Lupines ,  a 
plant  well  known  to  our  gardeners :  and  in  Kent 
fometimes  Tares  are  fawn,  which  when  the  cattle 
have  eaten  a  little  of  the  tops,  they  turn  them  in, 
with  very  good  improvement  for  their  ground. 

CHAP.  XL 

Concerning  the  Improvement  of  our  Meadows. 

I  Will  not  deny  but  we  have  good  hufbands, 
who  dung  and  marl  their  Meadows  and 
Pafture-land,  and  throw  down  all  mole  and  ant¬ 
hills,  and  with  their  fpud-ftaff  cut  up  all  thirties 
and  weeds  ;  and  that  they  likewife  rtrow  alhes 
on  their  ground  to  kill  the  Mo/s ,  and  fait  for  the 
worms,  and  they  do  very  well  ;  but  yet  there  are 
many  who  are  negligent  in  thefe  particulars,  for 
which  they  are  blame- worthy  :  but  the  Defe&s 
of  which  I  intend  to  fpeak  of,  are  thefe  follow¬ 
ing.  Cato,  one  of  the  wifeft  of  the  Romans , 
faith,  that  pratum  eft,  quafi  paratum ;  always 
ready ,  and  prepared  ;  and  prefers  Meadows  be¬ 
fore  the  Olive- gardens,  (altho*  the  Spaniards  be¬ 
queath  Olive-trees  to  their  children,  as  we  do  cot¬ 
tages,  ox  Vines,  or  corn;  becaufe Meadows  bring 
in  a  certain  profit)  without  labour  and  pains,  but 
the  other  requires  much  coft  and  pains,  and  are 
fubjed  to  frofts,  mildew,  hail,  ana  locufts  :  but 
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for  the  honour  of  Meadows,  I  may  add,  the  flock 
of  Meadows  is  of  greater  value,  and  the  com¬ 
modities  which  arife  from  them  are  divers,  and 
of  greater  value  than  corn,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
tallow,  hides,  beef,  and  wool  •,  and  therefore  I 
may  conclude,  that  England  abounding  in  Pa- 
ftures  more  than  other  countries,  is  therefore 
richer  *,  and  I  know  (what  others  think  I 
care  notj  that  in  France  acre  for  acre  is  not 
comparable  to  it.  Fortefcue ,  Chancellor  of  Eng* 
land ,  faith,  that  we  get  more  in  England  by 
itandingflil),  than  th t  French  by  working.  But 
to  fpeak  of  the  Defedts  amongft  us. 

1.  We  are  to  blame,  that  we  have  negledted 
the  great  Clover-grafs9  Saint  Foin ,  and  Lucerne . 

2.  That  we  do  not  float  our  lands,  as  they 
do  in  Lombardy ,  where  they  mow  their  lands 
three  or  four  times  yearly,  which  confifl:  of  the 
great  Clover -grafs .  Here  the  excellent  Par  mu 
fan- cheefes  are  made  ;  and  indeed  thefe  paflures 
far  exceed  any  other  places  in  Italy  and  all  Eu * 
rope.  We,  in  England ,  have  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  by  brooks  and  rivers  in  all  places  to  do  fo  ; 
but  we  are  negligent :  yet  we  might  hereby 
double,  if  not  treble  our  profits,  kill  all  rufn.es, 
&c.  But  he  that  defires  to  know  the  manner 
how  to  do  this,  and  that  profit  that  will  arife 
thereby,  let  him  read  Mr.  Blith9 s  book  of  Huf- 
bandry,  lately  printed. 

3 .  That  when  we  lay  down  land  for  Meadow, 
or  Paflure,  we  do  not  fow  them  with  the  feeds 
of  fine  fweet  grafs,  Trefoil ,  and  other  excellent 
herbs.  Concerning  this  you  may  read  a  large 
j Vreatife  of  the  Country- Farmer ;  for  it  the  land 
be  rich,  it  will  put  forth  weeds  and  trumpery, 
and  perhaps  a  kird  of  four  grafs  little  worth;  if 
it  be  poor,  ye  fhall  have  thiftles,  Aftfjy-weed, 
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and  little  or  no  grafs  for  a  year  or  two.  I  know 
a  Gentleman,  who  at  my  entreaty  fowed  the 
bottom  of  his  Hay  mow  with  Oats ;  and  tho*  his 
land  were  worn  out  of  heart,  and  naturally  poor, 
yet  he  had  that  year  not  only  a  crop  of  Oats , 
but  he  might,  if  it  had  pleafed  him,  have  mow¬ 
ed  his  grafs  alfo  •,  but  he  fpared  it,  which  was 
well  done,  till  the  next  year,  that  it  might 
make  a  turf  and  grow  ftronger.  By  this  huf- 
bandry  lands  might  be  well  improved  ;  efpecial- 
ly  if  men  did  confider  the  diverflty  of  graffes, 
which  are  ninety  forts,  and  twenty  three  oi  Tre¬ 
foil.  I  know  a  place  in  Kent ,  which  is  a  white 
chalky-down,  which  ground  is  fometimes  fown 
with  corn  a  year  or  two,/ and  then  it  refts  as 
long  or  longer  :  when  it  is  laid  down  it  main¬ 
tains  many  great  fheep,  and  very  lufty,  fit  for 
the  butcher ;  and  vet  there  fcarce  appears  any 
thing  that  they  can  eat,  which  hath  caufed  di¬ 
vers  to  wonder,  as  if  they  had  lived  on  chalk- 
ftones.  But  I  more  ferioufly  confidering  the  mat¬ 
ter,  thoroughly  viewed  the  ground,  and  per* 
ceiv’d  that  it  naturally  produced  a  fmall  Tre¬ 
foil ,  which  it  feems  is  very  fweet  and  pleafant; 
it’s  commonly  call’d  Trefolium  luteum ,  or '  Lu- 
pilinum ,  that  is,  yellow  or  Hop-Trefoil :  and  I 
am  perfuaded,  if  the  feed  of  this  Trefoil  were 
preferv’d,  and  fown  with  Dates,  when  they  in¬ 
tend  to  lay  it  down,  it  would  very  much  ad¬ 
vance  the  Pafture  of  that  place  ;  therefore  I  de¬ 
fire  all  ingenious  men  ferioufly  to  confider  the 
nature  of  the  Trefoils ,  which  are  the  fweeteft  of 
graffes,  and  to  obferve  on  what  grounds  they 
naturally  grow,  and  alfo  the  nature  of  other 
graffes,  which  (as  I  have  faid  before)  are  no  lefs 
than  ninety  forts  naturally  growing  in  this  ifle  ; 
fome  on  watry  places,  fome  on  dry,  fome  on 
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clay,  others  on  fand,  chalk,  &c.  fotne  on  fruit¬ 
ful  places,  others  in  barren  •,  by  which  means, 

I  fuppofe,  a  folid  foundation  might  be  laid  for 
advancing  the  Paflure-lands  of  all  forts  thro’  the 
ifland  :  for  I  know  fome  plants,  as  the  Orchis , 
call’d  Bee-flower ,  &c.  which  will  thrive  better 
on  chalky,  barren  banks,  than  any  garden,  tho* 
the  mould  be  never  fo  rich  and  delicate,  and  the 
gardener  very  diligent  to  cherifh  it:  and  why 
may  not  the  fame  property  be  in  graffes  ?  For 
we  fee  divers  benty  gralles  to  thrive,  efpecially 
on  barren  places,  where  fcarce  any  thing  elfe 
will  grow.  I  muft  again  and  again  defire  all 
men  to  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  grafs  which 
groweth  near  Salijbury ,  and  defire  them  to  try 
it  on  their  rich  Meadows. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Concerning  Wajie  Land . 

TT  isa  comfnon  faying,  that  there  are. more 
\  wafle  lands  in  England ,  in  thefe  particulars, 
than  in  all  Europe  befides,  confidering  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land.  I  dare  not  fay  this  is  true  ;  but 
hope  if  it  be  fo,  that  it  will  be  mended.  For 
■of  late  much  has  been  done  for  the  advancement 
of  th^fe  kinds  of  lands ;  yet  there  are  Fill  great 
Defeats.  In  the  times  of  popery  all  in  the 
ifland  Were  either  fokiiers  or  fcholars ;  fcholars, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  honours,  privileges,  and 
profits,  the:third  part  of  the  kingdom  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  ;  and  foldiers,  becaufe  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  and  great  wars  with  France,  Scotland ,  Ire¬ 
land ,  Wales,  &c.  And  in  thofe  times  gentle¬ 
men  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  carelefs,  and  to 

have 
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have  houfes,  furniture,  diet,  exercifes,  apparel, 
&c.  yea  all  things  at  home  and  abroad,  foldier* 
like :  mufick,  pi£tures,  perfumes,  fauces,  (un- 
lefs  good  domacks)  were  counted,  perhaps  un- 
juftly,  too  effeminate.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  ingenuities,  curiofities,  and  good  hufban- 
dry  began  to  take  place,  and  then  Salt  Marfhes 
began  to  be  fenced  from  the  fea  *,  and  yet  many 
were  neglefted,  even  to  our  days,  as  Hollhaven 
in  EJfex^  Axtelholm-ljle  in  Torkjhire .  Many  thou* 
fand  acres  have  lately  been  gain’d  from  the  fea  in 
Lincolnjhire ,  and  yet  more  are  to  be  taken  m  there 
and  in  other  places.  Rumfeymarjh  in  Kent ,  con¬ 
fining  of  45,000  acres  and  upwards,  as  Cambden 
relates,  is  of  fome  antiquity,  where  the  land  is 
ufually  lett  for  thirty  fhillings  per  acre,  and  yet 
one  penny  per  week  conftantly  is  paid,  through 
the  whole  level,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wall, 
and  now  and  then  two  pence  :  whereas  ordinary 
falts  are  accounted  dear  at  five  or  fix  fhillings 
per  acre  \  fo  that  the  improvement  is  very  con- 
fiderable :  the  fame  I  may  fay  of  Fens ,  efpecial- 
ly  that  great  Fen  of  Lincoln ,  Cambridge ,  and 
Huntingdon  (hires,  confiding,  as  I  am  inform’d, 
of  380,000  acres,  which  is  now  almoft  recover¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  very  lately, 
that  he  had  offer’d  a  mark  per  acre  for  nine 
hundred  acres  together,  to  fow  Rape  on,  which 
formerly  was  fcarcely  valued  at  one  fhilling  per 
acre.  Very  great  therefore  is  the  improvement 
of  draining  of  lands,  and  our  negligence  very 
great,  that  they  have  been  wade  fo  long,  and 
as  yet  fo  continue  in  divers  places :  for  the  im¬ 
proving  a  kingdom  is  better  than  the  conquer¬ 
ing  a  new  one. 

2.  I  fee  likewife  no  fmall  faults  in  this  land, 
by  having  fo  many  Chaces  and  Forcfts,  where 

brambles. 
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brambles,  brakes  and  furzes  grow ;  whereas  thefe 
trumperies  might  be  cut  up,  and  pot-allies  made 
ot  them,  and  the  ground  imploy’d  profitably 
tor  corn,  or  pafture.  I  know  a  foreft  by  Brill, 
m  Buckinghamjhir t,  taken  in,  and  the  land  is 
ufually  lett,  being  now  well  enclofed,  for  four  or 
five  nobles  per  acre. 

3*  Sort  of  wafte  land  is  dry,  heathy  Com¬ 
mons.  I  know  that  poor  people  will  cry  out  a- 
gainft  me,  becaufe  I  call  thefe  wafte  lands ;  but 
it’s  no  matter  :  I  defire  ingenious  Gentlemen  fe- 
rioufly  to  confider,  whether  or  no  thefe  lands 
might  not  be  improved  very  much  by  the  huf- 
bandry  of  Flanders ,  viz.  by  lowing  Flax,  Fur- 
nips,  great  Clover  giafs,  if  that  manure  be  made 
by  folding  fheep  after  the  Flanders  way,  to 
keep  it  in  heart  ? 

4.  Whether  the  rottennefs  and  fcabbinefs  of 
fheep,  murrain  of  cattle,  d  ifeafes  of  hor  ies,  and 
in  general  all  difeafes  of  cattle,  do  not  generally 
proceed  from  Commons? 

5.  If  the  rich  men,  who  are  able  to  keep  great 

flocks,  are  not  great  gainers  by  them  ? 

6.  Whether  Commons  do  not  rather  make 
poor,  by  caufing  idlenefs,  than  maintain  them; 
and  fuch  poor,  who  are  train’d  up  rather  for 
the  gallows  or  beggary,  than  for  the  common¬ 
wealth’s  fervice? 

7.  How  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there  are  few- 
eft  poor  where  there  are  feweft  Commons,  as  in 
Kent y  where  there  is  fcarce  fix  Commons  in  the 
county  of  confiderable  bignefs  ? 

8.  How  many  do  they  fee  enrich’d  by  the 
Commons ;  and  if  their  cattle  be  not  ufually 
fwept  away  by  the  rot,  or  ftarv’d  in  fome  hard 
winters  ? 

9.  If 
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9.  If  poor  men  might  not  imploy  two  acres 
enclofed  to  more  advantage  than  twice  as  much 
in  a  Common? 

10.  And  lallly,  if  all  Commons  were  enclofed, 
and  part  given  to  the  inhabitants,  and  part  rent¬ 
ed  out,  for  a  flock  to  fet  all  the  poor  to  work 
in  every  county  ?  I  determine  nothing  in  this 
kind,  but  leave  the  determination  for  wifer 


heads. 

Parks .  Though  I  can’t  but  reckon  Parks  a- 
mongft  lands  which  are  not  improv’d  to  the  full, 
but  perceive  confiderable  wafte  by  them,  by 
brakes,  bufhes,  brambles,  t£c.  growing  in  divers 
places,  and  therefore  wifh  there  were  fewer  in  this 
ifland  ;  yet  I  am  not  fo  great  an  enemy  to  them 
'as  moft  are,  for  there  are  very  great  ufes  of 


them  ;  as, 

1.  For  the  bringing  up  of  young  cattle. 

2.  For  the  maintaining  ot  timber  ;  fo  that  if 
any  have  occafion  to  ufe  a  good  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  either  for  a  mill-poft,  or  a  keel  of  a  fhip, 
or  other  fpecialufes,  whither  can  they  go  but  to 
a  Park  ? 

3.  The  fkins  of  deer  are  very  ufeful,  and 
their  flefh  excellent  food.  Not  to  fpeak  of  the 
medicinal  ufes,  nor  of  acorns  for  hogs,  &V.  But 
fome  will  objeft,  that  the  plough  never  goes 
there.  To  which  I  anfwer,  it’s  no  matter  •,  for 
I  cannot  but  fay,  as  Fortefcue  chancellor  to 
Henry  V I.  did,  That  God  hath  given  us  fucha 
fruitful  land,  that  without  labour  we  have  plen¬ 
ty  :  whereas  France  muft  dig  and  delve  for  what 
they  have.  And  I  fuppofe,  that  I  could  maintain 
two  things  which  are  thought  great  paradoxes, 
*1 riz.  that  it  were  no  lofs  to  this  iftand,  if  we  did 
net  plough  at  all,  if  we  were  certain  of  having 

corn 
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corn  at  a  reafonable  rate,  and  likewife  vent  for 
all  our  manufadtures  of  wool. 

i.  Becaufe  the  commodities  from  cattle  are 
far  more  liable  than  corn  •,  for  cloth,  fluffs, 

I  flocking*,  butter,  cheefe,  hides,  ihoes,  tallow, 
&c.  are  certain  every  where  *  corn  fcarcely  in 
any  place,  conflandyin  none. 

:  2.  Paflure  imploys  more  hands,  which  is  the 

fecond  paradox  *,  and  therefore  paflure  doth  not 
depopulate,  as  it  is  commonly  /aid  ;  for  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Picardy  in  France ,  where  there  are 
paflures  in  a  good  meafure,  are  as  populous  as 
any  part  of  France:  and  I  am  certain,  that 
Holland ,  Friezland ,  Zealand ,  Flanders  and  Pom- 
hardy^  which  rely  altogether  on  paflure,  are  the 
moll  populous  places  in  Europe.  But  fome  will 
objedt  and  fay,  that  a  fhepherd  and  a  dog  for¬ 
merly  have  deflroy’d  divers  villages.  Tp  this 
I  anfwer,  that  we  know  what  a  fffepberd  and  a 
dog  can  do,  viz.  look  to  two  or  three  hundred 
lheep  at  rnofl,  and  that  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  will  maintain  them,  or  the  land  isextream- 
ly  barren;  and  that  thefe  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  being  barren,  will  fcarcely  maintain  a 
plough,  (which  is  but  one  man  and  two  boys,) 
with  the  horfes :  and  that  the  mowing,  reaping, 
and  threfhing  of  this  corn,  and  other  work  about 
it,  will  fcarcely  maintain  three  more  with  work 
thro*  the  whole  year.  But  how  many  people 
may  be  employ’d  by  the  wool  of  two  or  three 
hundred  fheep,  in  picking,  forting,  carding, 
fpinning,  weaving,  dying,  fulling,  and  knit¬ 
ting,  I  leave  to  others  to  calculate.  And  far¬ 
ther,  if  the  paflures  be  rich  meadows,  and  go 
on  dairying,  I  fuppofe  all  know,  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  fuch  land  imploys  more  hands  than 

one  hundred  acres  of  the  belt  corn-land  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  produces  like  wife  better  exportable 
commodities.  And  farther,  if  I  fhould  grant, 
that  formerly  the  fhepherd  and  his  dog  did  de¬ 
populate,  yet  I  will  deny  that  they  do  fo  now  : 
tor  formerly  we  were  lo  unwife  as  to  fend  over 
our  wools  to  Antwerp ,  and  other  places,  where 
they  were  manufadur’d  *,  by  which  means  one 
pound  often  brought  ten  unwrought  to  them  ; 
but  we  fet  now  our  own  poor  to  work,  and  fo 
fave  the  depopulation.  Yet,  I  fay,  it’s  convex 
nient  to  encourage  the  plough,  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  have  a  certainty  of  corn,  and  carriage  is 
dear,  both  by  fea  and  land,  efpecially  into  the 
inland  countries,  and  our  commodities  by  wool 
cloy  the  merchants. 

4.  Rufhy  Lands.  Blith  tells  us  good  Reme¬ 
dies  for  thefe  inconveniences,  viz.  making  deep 
trenches,  often  mowing,  chalking,  liming,  dung¬ 
ing  and  ploughing. 

5.  Furze,  Broom  and  Heath.  Thefe  can 
hardly  be  deftroy’d,  but  at  length  they  will  up 
again  *,  for  God  hath  given  a  peculiar  proprie¬ 
ty  to  every  kind  of  earth,  to  produce  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  kinds  of  plants,  which  it  will  obferve  c- 
ven  to  the  world’s  end,  unlefs  by  dung,  marie, 
or  chalk  you  alter  even  the  very  nature  of  the 
earth.  In  Gallicia ,  in  Spain ,  where  fuch  barren 
lands  very  much  abound,  they  do  thus;  firfl, 
they  grub  them  up  as  clean  as  they  can  *,  of  the 
greater  roots  and  branches  they  make  fire-wood  *, 
the  fmaller  flicks  are  either  imploy’d  in  fencing, 
or  elfe  are  burnt  on  the  ground  ;  afterwards  the 
land  being  plough’d  twice,  at  lead,  they  fow 
Wheat ,  and  ufually  the  crop  is  great,  which  the 
landlord  and  tenant  divide  according  to  a  corn- 
pad:  ;  then  the  ground  reds,  and  in  three  or  four 
years  the  Furze  or  Broom  will  recover  their  for- 
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tner  growth,  which  the  painful  hufbandman 
grubheth,  and  does  with  it  as  formerly.  I  fee 
this  down,  that  you  may  fee  how  laborious  the 
Spaniard  is  in  lome  places,  the  poverty  of  the 
country  compelling  him  to  it. 

6.  There  are  other  inconveniences  in  land, 
befides  weeds  and  trumpery,  viz.  ill  tenures,  as 
copy-hold,  knight-fervice,  &c.  fo  that  the  pof- 
feffor  cannot  cut  any  timber  down  without  con- 
fent  of  the  Lord  \  and  when  he  dies  mufl  Day 
one  or  two  years  rent.  But  thefe  are  not  in'the 
power  of  the  poor  hufbandman  to  remedy  ;  I 
therefore  pafs  them  by  ;  yet  hope  that  in  little 
time  we  fhall  fee  thefe  inconveniences  remedied  $ 
becaufe  they  much  difeourage  improvement, 
and  are  fas  I  fuppofe)  badges  of  our  Norman 
flavery. 

To  conclude  ;  it  feems  to  me  very  reafonable* 
and  it  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  labori¬ 
ous  men,  to  improve  their  barren  lands,  if  they 
fhould  have  recompence  for  what  they  have 
done,  according  as  indifferent  men  fhould 
judge,  when  they  leave  it,  as  is  the  cuflom  m 
Flanders . 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Concerning  Woods. 

I  Have  likewife  obferv’d  fome  Defeats  in 
Woods,  which  I  {hall  briefly  declare,  with 
the  bell:  way  to  remedy  the  fame. 

i.  It’s  a  great  fault,  that  generally  thro’  the 
lfland  the  Woods  are  dtftroy’d,  fo  that  we  are 
in  many  places  very  much  neceflirated  both  for 
fuel,  and  alfo  for  timber  lor  building  and  other 
ufes  •,  fo  that  if  we  had  not  coals  from  New- 
cajlle,  and  boards  from  Norway,  plough-ftaves 
and  pipe-ftaves  from  Prujfia ,  we  fhould  be 
brought  to  great  extremity,  and  many  me* 
chanicks  wou’d  be  neceflitated  to  leave  their 
callings. 

2.  That  our  Woods  are  not  order’d  as  they 
fhould  be  ;  tho5  Woods  are  efpecially  preferred 
for  timber  for  building  and  fhipping,  'yet  at 
this  time  itys  very  rare  to  fee  a  good  timber-tree 
in  a  Wood. 

3.  That  many  of  our  Woods  are  very  thin, 
and  not  replenifhed  with  fuch  forts  of  Wood  a^ 
are  convenient  for  the  place. 

4.  That  we  fell  continually,  and  never  plant 
or  take  care  for  pofterity. 

Thefe  Deficiencies  may  be  thus  remedied : 

1.  To  put  in  execution  the  ftatutes  againft 
grubbing  of  Woods,  which  are  fufficiently  fe- 
vere.  It’s  well  known,  we  have  good  laws  -r 
but  it’s  better  known,  they  are  not  executed.  In 
the  Wild  of  Kent  and  SuJJex,  which  lies  far  from 
the  rivers  and  fea,  and  formerly  were  nothing 
but  Woods,  liberty  is  granted  for  men  to  grub 

what 
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what  they  pleafe  ;  for  they  cannot  want  firing 
for  themielves ;  and  they  are  fo  feated,  that  nei¬ 
ther  firewood,  nor  timber  can  be  tranfported 
elfe where.  I  know  a  Gentleman  who  offer’d 
good  Oak  timber  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence 
per  tun,  and  the  land  in  thofe  parts  in  general 
is  very  good.  About  Tunbridge  there  is  land 
which  formerly  was  Wood,  now  let  for  thirty 
Shillings  per  acre;  fo  that  to  keep  fuch  lands 
for  Wood  would  be  both  lofs  to  the  owner  and 
to  the  ifland:  But  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland  it  is 
otherwife,  and  men  are  much  to  be  blamed  for 
deftroying  boch  timber  and  fuel.  I  have  feen  at 
Shooters-bill ,  near  London ,  fome  Woods  flubbed 
up,  which  were  good  ground  for  Wood,  but 
now  are  nothing  but  Furze ;  which  is  a  great 
lofs,  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the  country  ;  for 
the  land  is  made  worfe  than  it  was  formerly.  I 
conceive  there  are  lands,  which  are  as  naturally 
ordain’d  for  Woods,  viz.  mountainous,  crag¬ 
gy,  uneven  land,  as  fmall  hills  for  Fines  and  O- 
lives ,  plain  lands  for  corn,  and  low  moift  lands 
for  paflure  ;  which  lands,  if  they  are  flubbed, 
do  much  prejudice  the  commonwealth. 

2.  That  all  Woods  fhould  have  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  timber- trees  per  acre,  according  to  the 
ftatute.  There  is  a  good  law  for  that  purpofe; 
but  men  delude  both  themfelves  and  the  law  ; 
they,  every  felling,  cut  down  the  flanders  which 
they  left  the  felling  before,  led  perchance  they 
fhould  grow  to  be  timber,  and  leave  twelve 
fmall  flanders,  that  they  may  feem  to  fulfill  in 
fome  meafure  the  ftatute ;  but  it’s  a  mere  fallacy, 
and  deprives  the  ftatute  of  its  principal  end, 
which  is,  to  preferve  timber. 

3.  The  belt  remedy  againft  thinnefs  of 
Woods,  is,  to  plafh  them  and  fpread  them  a- 
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broad,  and  cover  them  partly  in  the  ground,  aS 
every  country-man  can  dire  A  :  by  this  means 
the  Wood  will  loon  grow  rough  and  thick.  It’s 
good  husbandry  likewise  to  fill  your  Woods  with 
fwifc  growers,  as  AJhes ,  Sallow ,  Willow ,  and 
Afp,  which  are  alfo  good  for  hop-poles,  hoops* 
& c.  Sycamore  is  alfo  a  fwif  t  grower.  In  Flanders 
they  have  a  kind  of  Salix,  call’d  by  them  Abel- 
tree ,  which  fpeedily  grow  to  be  timber. 

4.  That  fome  law  be  made,  that  they  which 
fell  fhould  alfo  plant,  or  fow.  In  Bijcay  there 
is  a  law,  if  any  cut  down  a  timber  tree  he 
muft  plant  three  for  it  ;  which  law  is  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  with  feverity,  otherwife  they  would  foon 
be  undone  ;  for  the  country  is  very  mountainous 
and  barren,  and  depends  wholly  on  iron-mines 
and  fhipping  :  their  Woods  are  not  copfed  there, 
but  only  pollards,  which  they  lop  when  occafion 
ferves.  I  know  one  who  was  bound  by  his 
landlord  to  plant  fo  many  trees  yearly,  which 
accordingly  he  did,  but  always  in  fuch  places 
that  they  might  not  grow.  In  France ,  near  to 
the  borders  of  Spain *  they  fow  Ajh-keys,  which 
when  they  grow  to  fuch  a  bignefs  that  they  may 
be  (lit  into  four  quarters,  and  big  enough  to 
make  pikes,  then  they  cut  them  down  *,  and  I 
have  feen  divers  acres  together  thus  planted: 
hence  come  the  excellent  pikes,  call’d  Spanijh- 
pikes.  Some  Gentlemen  havefown  Acorns ,  and 
it’s  a  good  way  to  encreafe  Woods,  though  thd 
time  h  long.  I  doubt  not  but  every  one  knows* 
that  it’s  excellent  to  plant  Willows  along  the  wa^ 
ter  fide,  and  AJkes  nigh  their  houfes,  forfirincr* 
for  they  are  good  pieces  of  hufbandry,  and  it’s 
pity  that  it’s  not  more  put  in  pradtice.  There  is  a 
Gentleman  in  EJfex,  who  hath  planted  fo  many 
Willows ,  tnat  he  may  lop  two  thoufand  every 
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year  :  if  others  were  as  ingenious,  we  fhould  not 
want  firewood  ;  OJiers  planted  in  low  moorifli 
grounds  do  advance  land  from  five  (hillings  per 
acre  to  forty  (hillings,  fifty  (hillings,  or^three 
pounds,  and  upwards  :  it’s  much  ufed  weftward 
of  London  *,  and  thefe  Oners  are  of  great  ufe  to 
bafket- makers.  There  is  a  fort  of  fmall  Ofier , 
or  Willow ,  at  Saint  Omen ,  in  Danders ,  which 
grows  on  iflands  that  float  up  and  down  *,  it’s 
tar  lels  than  that  which  the  weflern  men  call 
Eights  ;  with  this  they  make  their  curious  fine 
bafkets:  this  plant  is  worth  procuring,  being  fo 
nigh  *,  John  Lredefcant  hath  fome  plants  of it. 
There  is  a  plant  likewife  in  England ,  call’d  the 
Sweet-Willow  \  it’s  not  only  good  for  (hade  and 
firing,  but,  as  I  am  inform’d,  the  leaves  do  not 
four  the  grafs,  but  the  cattle  will  eat  them  foom 
er  than  Hay  :  if  this  be  fo,  it  may  be  of  Angular 
ufe  for  meadows. 

5.  That  thofe  things  which  mightily  deftroy 
Woods  may  be  refirain’d,  as  iron- works  are: 
therefore  the  (late  hath  done  well  to  pull  down 
divers  iron-works  in  the  foreft  of  Dean ,  that  the 
timber  might  be  preferv’d  for  (hipping  ;  which 
is  accounted  the  toughed  in  England ,  and  when 
it’s  dry,  as  hard  as  iron  :  the  common  people 
ufed  to  fay,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  the 
Spaniards  fent  an  Ambafiador  purpofely  to  get 
this  Wood  dedroy’d.  How  true  this  is  I  know 
not  *,  but  without  quedion  it’s  admirable  Wood 
for  (hipping  ;  and  generally  our  Englijh  Oak  is 
the  bed  in  the  world  for  (hipping,  becaufe  it’s 
of  a  great  grain,  and  therefore  ftrong  *  but  the 
Oaks  of  other  countries  have  a  finer  grain,  and 
more  fit  for  wainfcot :  and  in  this  kind  our  fore¬ 
fathers  have  been  very  provident,  for  we  have 
an  ad,  of  long  danding,  prohibiting  iron-works 

within 
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within  twenty  miles  of  London ,  and  within  three 
miles  of  the  river  of  Thames :  though  you  may 
find  iron-flone  in  divers  places,  as  in  the  great 
gravel-pit  at  JVoolhich.  There  are  fome  in¬ 
genious  men,  who  have  lately  got  a  patent 
for  making  iron  with  fea-coal :  I  hope  they  will 
accomplish  their  defires,  for  it  would  wonder¬ 
fully  advance  this  ifland,  and  fave  Wood,  There 
are  two  faults  in  lea-coal  in  refped.  of  melting 
iron-oar : 

1.  That  it  is  apt  to  bake  together,  or  cake. 

2.  It  hath  a  Sulphureous  fume  in  it,  which  is 
an  enemy  to  metal,  and  confumes  it,  as  we  fee 
by  our  iron-bars  in  windows  at  London  ;  fo  that 
the  metalline  nature  of  the  iron-flone  is  much 
wafted  by  it,  and  that  which  remains  is  very 
brittle,  and  will  be  couldfire.  I  know  by  the 
mixture  of  coal  beaten  with  loam,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  dry’d,  one,  if  not  both,  of  thefe  inconvenien- 
cies  may  be  taken  away.  In  the  duke  of  Cleve¬ 
land's  country,  they  ufe  half  turf  and  half  char¬ 
coal.  There  is  a  way  by  making  a  kind  of 
barter  with  loam,  urine,  &V.  which  will  caufe 
charcoal  to  laft  very  long,  as  I  am  informed  i 
but  thefe  difcourfes  belong  to  another  place. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Concerning  Bees. 

*.  T  T  is  a  great  Defedl  in  England ,  That  we 
have  no  more  Bees,  confidering  that  they 
are  neither  chargeable  (requiring  only  a  few 
ftraws  for  a  houfe)  nor  troublefome ;  and  this 
Hand  may  maintain  ten  times  as  many :  for 
tho’  a  place  may  be  over- flocked  with  thefe  a- 
nimals,  as  with  the  greater,  yet  I  know  no  part 
of  this  land  that  is  lb  *,  and  I  know  divers  pla¬ 
ces  which  would  maintain  many  hundred  hives, 
where  fcarce  one  is  to  be  feen. 

Our  Honey  is  the  befl  in  the  world,  and 
Wax  a  ftaple  commodity.  That  cold  country 
Mufcovy ,  not  comparable  to  ours,  has  far  great¬ 
er  quantity  than  we  have.  It’s  incredible  what 
quantity  is  found  in  the  woods,  if  the  ftory  of 
the  man  be  true,  who  fell  up  to  the  ears  in  ho¬ 
ney,  and  had  there  perifh’d,  had  not  a  bear,  on 
which  he  caught  hold,  pulled  him  out.  I  have 
enquir’d,  how  it  comes  to  pals  that  there  is  fo 
great  flore  of  honey  in  Mufcovy ,  confidering  the 
winters  are  extream  cold,  and  alfo  very  long  * 
and  I  am  credibly  inform’d,  firft,  the  fpring 
when  it  begins,  comes  extraordinary  fall,  that 
the  days  are  very  long,  and  the  lummer  lar 
dryer  than  ours  in  England ,  lb  that  the  Bees  are 
not  hindered  by  continual  fhowers,  as  they  are 
fome  years  in  this  ifle :  and  laftly,  that  the 
country  abounds  much  with  Firs  and  P/^-trees, 
which  the  inhabitants  ufually  cut,  that  the  gum, 
rofmous,  or  turpentine  fubfiance  may  lweat 
forth,  to  which  places  the  Bees  come,  and  pre- 
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fently  fill  themfelves,  and  return  laden.  And 
perhaps  for  thefe  very  reafons  Bees  thrive  very 
much  in  New- Engl  and. 

2.  We  are  defective  in  the  ordering  of  them. 
Not  to  ipeak  of  the  negligence  of  particular 
men,  which  is  very  frequent  ;  nor  to  write  a 
general  ftory  of  ordering  them,  becaufe  it  re¬ 
quires  much  paper;  and  Mr.  Leveret  and  But¬ 
ler,  efpecially  the  latter,  hath  written  fo  exa<5l- 
ly,  and  upon  his  own  experience,  that  little  can 
be  added  to  it:  only  in  a  point  or  two  I  differ 
from  him,  of  which  I  will  fpeak  briefly. 

j.  That  we  muff  take  and  deflroy  all  the  Bees 
for  their  honey,  and  not  drive  them,  as  they 
do  in  Italy ,  once  or  twice  a  year. 

2.  That  if  a  fwarm  be  poor  with  little  ho¬ 
ney,  that  fwarm  ought  to  be  taken,  becaufe  it 
is  poor  ;  fo  that  the  rich  flocks  are  deflroyed, 
becaufe  they  are  rich,  and  the  poor  fwarms, 
becaufe  they  are  poor:  fo  that  be  they  rich,  or 
be  they  poor,  they  mud  be  deflroyed.  An  I- 
t  alt  an  reports,  that  in  the  city  of  Askaly  there 
was  a  law  made,  that  none  fhould  deflroy  a 
fwarm  of  Bees,  unlefs  he  had  a  juft  caufe  ;  ac¬ 
counting  it  a  part  of  extream  injuflice  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  to  take  away  without  caufe,  both  the  goods 
and  lives  of  fuch  good  and  faithful  fervants.  I 
am  credibly  inform’d,  that  an  Englijh  Gentle¬ 
man,  beyond  fea,  gets  many  hundred  pounds 
yearly,  by  keeping  Bees,  after  an  ingenious 
manner  ;  which  is  thus  :  he  hath  a  room  made 
very  warm  and  dole,  with  glafs  windows,  which 
he  can  open  at  his  pleafure,  to  let  the  Bees  fly 
abroad  when  he  pleafes,  where  he  keeps  his  Bees 
and  feeds  them  all  winter  with  a  fweet  com- 
pofition  made  of  moloffes,  flowers,  fweet  wine, 
milk,  raifins*  (Ac.  (for  with  fuch  things  as 
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thefe  they  ufually  feed  the  Bees  in  Italy  0  and 
oftentimes  in  fummer,  when  the  weather  is  rai¬ 
ny,  windy,  or  fo  difpofed,  that  the  Bees  can¬ 
not  conveniently  go  abroad,  he  feeds  them  at 
home  with  divers  fweet  things,  and  gathers  di¬ 
vers  flowers  and  lays  them  among  them,  and 
flicks  up  many  frefh  boughs  in  divers  places  of 
his  rooms,  that  in  fwarming-time  they  may 
fettle  on  them  :  by  thefe  means  he  preferves  all 
his  fwarms,  and  gathers  an  incredible  quantity 
of  honey  and  wax  *,  and  truly  this  way  feems  to 
me  very  probable  :  for, 

1.  We  know  the  Bees,  (even  as  we  fay  of 
the  Ants)  will  work  continually,  even  night 
and  day,  winter  and  fummer,  if  they  were  not 
hinder’d  by  darknefs,  cold,  and  moiflure. 

2.  That  Bees  do  not  only  make  honey,  (for 
I  fuppofe,  that  they  have  a  peculiar  propriety 
of  making  honey,  as  the  Silk- worms  (ilk)  out 
of  mildews,  or  honey,  but  alfoout  of  all  fweet 
things,  as  fugar,  molofloes,  &'c. 

3-  That  many  fweet  things  may  be  had,  far 
cheaper  than  honey  ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  the  Bees, 
will  tranfmute  into  perfedl  honey.  This  way, 
I  conceive,  would  be  very  advantageous  to  us 
in  England ,  for  the  preferving  of  late  fwarms, 
andallb  for  the  enriching  of  old  flocks,  fo  that 
we  need  not  deflroy  them,  but  might  drive 
them  from  hive  to  hive,  and  fet  them  to  work 
again  ;  and  truly  I  think  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world  fo  convenient  for  thispurpofe  as  Eng-> 
land  ;  tho’  our  Winters  are  long,  yet  they  are 
not  fo  very  cold,  but  Bees  would  be  flirring  in 
them  :  and  our  fummers  are  fo  fubjedt  to  winds 
and  rain,  that  many  times  there  is  fcarce  a  fine 
day  in  a  whole  week :  and  moloffoes,  refufe 
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fugar,  fwcet  wort,  milk,  &c.  may  be  had  at 
reafonable  rates. 

I  hope  e’re  long  to  give  an  exa£l  account  of 
this  experiment,  and  defire  thofe  who  have  any 
ingenuities  of  this  kind,  freely  to  communicate 
them.  I  have  not  obferv’d  many  things  more 
of  importance  concerning  Bees,  in  my  travels ; 
only  in  Italy  they  make  their  hives  of  thin 
boards,  fqnare  in  two  or  thee  partitions,  {land¬ 
ing  either  above  one  another,  or  very  clofe, 
fide  to  fide  *,  by  which  means  they  can  the  bet¬ 
ter  borrow  part  of  their  honey  when  they  pleafe.  ■ 
In  Germany  their  hives  are  made  of  ftraw,  to 
which  they  have  a  fummer  door,  as  they  call 
it,  which  is  nigh  the  top  of  the  hive,  that  the 
Bees  when  they  are  laden,  may  the  n)ore  eafi- 
ly  enter  and  difcharge  themfelves  of  their  bur¬ 
thens. 

4.  We  are  to  blame,  that  we  do  not  imploy 
our  honey  in  making  metheglin  :  it’s  true,  that 
in  HerefordJJjire ,  and  Wales*  there  is  fome  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  liquor  made  5  but  for  want  of  good 
cookery  it’s  of  little  worth,  but  ufually  of  a 
brown  colour,  of  an  unpleafant  tafte  ;  and,  I 
fuppofe,  commonly  made  of  the  refufe  honey, 
wax,  dead  bees,  and  fuch  fluff  as  they  ordina¬ 
rily  make  it  of  ellewhere  :  for  the  good  houfe- 
wife  thinks  any  thing  good  enough  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  that  ’tis  pity  to  fpoil  good  honey  by 
making  mead  :  but  I  know,  if  one  take  pure, 
neat  honey,  and  ingenioufiy  clarify,  fcum,  and 
boil  it,  a  liquor  may  be  made  not  inferior  to 
the  bed  fack,  mulkadine,  &c.  in  colour  like 
to  rock-water,  that  fome  curious  palates  have 
call’d  it  Vin  Grecoy  rich  and  racy  Canary  \  not 
knowing  what  name  to  give  it  for  its  excellency. 
This  would  bring  very  great  profit,  not  only 
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to  the  publick,  by  faving  many  thoufand 
pounds,  difburfed  for  wines  thro*  all  the  world  ; 
but  would  be  very  advantageous  to  private  fami¬ 
lies,  who  life  to  entertain  their  friends  very  no¬ 
bly,  wines  being  at  prefent  intolerably  dear  and 
naught  i  I  hope  therefore  e’re  long  to  fee  it  put 
in  execution.  An  excellent  drink,  not  much 
unlike  this,  may  be  made  of  lugar,  moloffoes, 
rai fins,  &c.  of  which,  I  have  already  fpoken, 
yet  think  it  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it  again, 

CHAP.  XV. 

Concerning  Silk-worms , 

%  _ 

IT  is  a  great  Defedt  here  in  England ,  that 
we  do  not  keep  Silk-worms  (which  in  Italy 
are  called  C avail eri )  for  to  makefilk.  I  know 
that  is  a  great  paradox  to  many,  but  I  hope 
by  this  fhort  difeourfe  to  make  this  truth  to  ap¬ 
pear  plainly.  The  original  of  Silk-worms,  by 
what  I  read  in  hiftories,  is  from  Per  ft  a  *,  where 
infinite  numbers  are  ftill  maintain’d,  and  the 
greateft  profits  of  that  great  monarch  arife  from 
thence.  China  alfo  abounds  very  much  with 
filk.  In  Virginia  alfo  the  Silk-worms  are  found 
wild  among  the  Mulberry* woods,  and  perhaps 
might  be  managed  with  great  profit  in  tliofe 
plantations,  if  land  were  not  fo  fcarce  and  dear. 
I  fuppofe  the  Silk- worm  of  Virginia  is  produc’d 
by  the  corruption  of  the  Mulberry- tree,  as  Co¬ 
chineal  from  Ficus  Indie  a,  or  Indian  Fig-  tree : 
for  fome  ingenious  and  curious  men,  who  have 
ftridlly  obferved  the  generation  of  infers,  find, 
that  every  plant  hath  an  infect  which  grows 
out  of  its  corruption,  (as  divers  forts  of  lice 
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from  animals  *,)  and  that  thefe  infe£ts  do  ufual- 
ly  feed  on  that  plant  out  of  which  they  were 
made,  as  lice  on  the  lame  animals  from  whence 
they  are  engender’d.  I  know  a  gentleman  -f*  in 
London ,  who  hath  three  or  four  hundred  infe6ts$ 
and  can  give  a  very  good  account  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  feedings  ;  and  alfo  Mr.  Moreney^  in  Paris, 
hath  a  large  book  of  the  fame  fubjedt.  But  to 
return  to  our  purpofe  :  1  fay  that  we  had  Silk¬ 
worms  firft  from  Perfta.  In  Jufiiniatf s.time, 
about  a  thoufand  or  eleven  hundred  years  ago, 
fome  Monks  prefen  ted  a  tew  to  him  at  Con- 
ftantinople  ;  where,  in  his  time,  they  began  to 
plant  Mulberries:  from  thence  it  came  to  Italy , 
about  three  or  four  hundred  years  fince  :  for  the 
ancient  writers  ofHufbandry,  as  Cato ,  Pallad , 
and  Columella  do  not  fo  much  as  mention  thefe 
creatures :  and  at  length  thefe  have  palled  over 
the  mountains  into  France  within  an  hundred 
years  ;  where  they  ffourifh  fo  much,  that,  if 
we  will  believe  their  own  authors*  they  bring 
greater  profit  than  the  wine  and  corn  of  that 
large  country.  I  know  that  France  hath  fdk 
enough  to  maintain  their  excefs  of  apparel,  and 
to  export  plufhes,  velvets,  &V.  If  thefe  worms 
can  thrive,  not  only  in  the  parch’d  Perfia ,  but 
alfo  in  Greece ,  Italy ,  yea  in  France ,  which  dif¬ 
fers  not  much  from  the  temper  of  England ; 
why  Ihould  we  think*  that  they  are  confined  to 
that  place,  and  muff  move  no  farther  north¬ 
ward  ?  for  they  have  come  many  hundred  miles 
toward  the  north,  why  not  one  or  two  hundred 
more  ?  And  we  fee  that  Mulberries ,  which  is 
their  food,  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  any  place. 
But  fome  will  objedt,  that  our  air  is  too  cold 
and  moift.  To  which  I  anfwer : 

j  M,  Marjbar , 
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1.  That  thofe  who  write  of  Silk-worms  fay 

that  you  muft  take  heed  that  you  make  not 
the  place  too  hot,  for  too  much  heat  may  de¬ 
ftly  :  and  therefore  that  you  muft  fet  the 
windows  open  to  let  in  the  cold  air. 

2.  We  know,  that  moiftnefs  of  air  rather  en- 
creafes  inch  infects,  and  nourifhes  them.  In¬ 
deed,  if  moifture  hurts,  ’tis  becaufe  it  corrupts 
their  food,  and  caufes  a  flux  among  them  - 
but  this  is  eafily  prevented,  as  I  fhall  fhew  you 
anon.  But  to  be  ftiort,  it’s  not  only  my  opi¬ 
nion  that  Si  Ik- worms  will  thrive  here,  but  the 
folid  judgment  of  King  James  and  his  Council 
confirms  the  fame  ;  as  you  may  fee  by  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  every  county, 
wherein  many  weighty  reafons  are  contain’d  to 
convince  men  of  the  fame  5  which  letter  you’ll 
fee  prefen tly. 

Laftly,  we  find  by  experience,  that  Silk¬ 
worms  will  thrive  here,  and  therefore  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  out  of  queftion  :  for  divers  ladies,  gentle¬ 
women,  fcholars,  citizens,  &c.  have  nurfed 
up  worms  to  perfection,  tho’  they  have  had 
little  fkill  in  the  managing  of  them  ;  and  llke- 
wife  not  luch  accommodations  as  are  neceftary 
for  them  ;  and  more  would  they  have  done,  if 
they  could  have  had  Mulberry- leaves.  I  am 
informed  that  one  near  Charing-Crofs  makes  a 
good  living  by  them  ;  as  alfo  another  by  Rat- 
cliff-Crofs  :  and  therefore  if  we  can  bring  up  an 
hundred,  why  not  a  thoufand,  yea,  an  hundred 
thoufand,  if  we  had  food  for  them  ?  Truly,  I 
know  no  reafon  to  the  contrary,  neither  could 
I  ever  find  one,  that  could  fpeak  any  thing  to 
the  purpofe  againft  the  bufinefs.  And  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  the  ordering  of  this  Worm  is  very 
eafy,  none  need  to  be  bound  prentice  to  the 
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trade  *,  the  fpecial  bufinefs  is  to  be  careful  in 
feeding  them,  and  keeping  them  fweet ,  which 
things  children  ufe  to  do. 

Firft,  endeavour  to  get  dore  of  Mulberry- 
trees,  which  are  of  two  iorts,  the  white  and  the 
black.  The  white  grows  greated,  and  hath  a 
fine  leaf,  and  fweeteft,  and  therefore  fitted:  for 
the  young  worms.  This  is  eafily  propagated 
by  dips,  as  Quinces y  Codlings ,  &c.  The  black 
Mulberry  is  difficultly  propagated  by  dips,  but 
mud  be  raifed  from  feeds,  fown  either  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas ,  when  the  Mulberries  are  eaten,  or 
kept  in  dry  fand  till  the  fpring,  and  then  fow 
or  hoe  them  in,  as  other  feeds  and  ftones,  and 
mud:  be  diligently  weeded.  This  grows  not  fo 
great  a  tree  as  the  former  :  the  leaves  are 
rougher  and  harfher,  and  fitter  for  the  Worms 
when  they  are  flrong  and  ready  to  fpin.  When 
your  trees  are  grown  to  a  good  bignefs,  you 
may  plant  them  forth,  as  js  ufually  done  for 
walks  or  orchards,  or  in  wade  places,  as  they  do 
in  Italy ,  (for  the  fruit  is  little  worth,  only  the 
leaves  are  ufeful,)  where  I  have  feen  the 
trees  as  bare  of  leaves  at  midfummer  as  at  mid¬ 
winter.  There  are  two  forts  of  Silk-worms, 
the  Spanijh  and  Calabria #.  The  Spanijh  is  the 
fmaller  and  more  tender,  and  makes  a  finer 
filk.  The  Calabrian  js  greater  and  more  hardy, 
and  makes  more  filk,  but  coarfer.  This  fort 
fee  ms.  to  be  the  bed  for  this  country.  When  the 
Mulberry- trees  begin  to  bud,  take  the  eggs  of 
your  Silk-worms,  and  lay  them  on  a  piece  of 
duff,  or  fay,  (fome  ufe  to  bathe  them  fird  in 
warm  Malmfy ,  and  fay  that  it  makes  them 
Wronger,)  and  carry  them  about  you  in  the  day 
in  a  box,  in  the  night  lay  them  under  your  bed, 
or  in  a  warm  oven,  till  the  worms  begin  to 
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come  forth,  then  lay  a  piece  of  paper  of  the 
widenefs  of  the  box,  full  of  holes,  on  them, 
and  on  the  paper  lay  Mulberry  leaves ,  and  as 
fafl  as  they  hatch  they  will  crawl  forth,  and 
ftick  to  the  Mulberry -leaves  *,  which  remove 
into  other  boxes  till  all  be.  hatch’d  *,  then  when 
they  have  pall  their  fecond  ficknefs,  feed  them 
on  (helves,  two  foot  broad  and  eighteen  inches 
one  from  another.  1  he  room  where  you  keep 
your  worms  mud  neither  be  a  low  place,  nor 
nigh  the  tiles  *,  but  a  middle  room,  warm  and 
dry,  yet  fometimes  a  little  cold  air  is  good. 

Take  heed  of  rats  and  mice,  as  alfo  of  hens, 
robinred breafts,  fparrows,  and  other  birds  j  for 
they  will  eat  them. 

They  have  four  fickneffes  *,  the  firft,  twelve 
days  after  they  are  hatch’d  ;  and  from  that 
time  at  the  end  of  every  eight  days  :  their  fick¬ 
nefs  holds  two  or  three  days,  and  then  they 
are  to  be  fed  but  very  little. 

The  whole  time  that  the  worms  feed  is  about 
nine  weeks  :  feed  them  twice  a  day  at  lead  :  at 
firft,  when  they  are  (mall,  give  them  a  few 
leaves  ;  and  as  they  grow  big,  more,  and  feed 
them  oftener.  Let  your  leaves  be  dry  and  well 
air’d  upon  a  table,  or  cloth,  before  you  give 
them  ;  and  gather  not  your  leaves  till  the  dew 
be  off,  and  in  dry  feafons,  if  you  can  poffibly. 
You  may  keep  your  leaves  gather’d  three  or  four 
days,  or  longer. 

Keep  your  fhelves  and  boxes  very  clean: 
and  take  heed  you  touch  not  your  worms  with 
your  hands  when  you  remove  them  j  but  don’t 
move  them  when  they  are  Tick. 

In  cold  moift  weather  fet  a  pan  of  coals  in 
the  room,  and  burn  a  little  Benjamiriy  Juniper , 
§jc.  efpecially  when  they  are  young,  viz.  the 
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firft  five  weeks ;  but  afterwards,  unlefs  it  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  cold,  give  them  air,  and  keep  them 
rot  too  hot,  and  let  the  room  be  well  lcented 
with  herbs. 

Let  not  your  Worms  be  too  thick  on  the 
fhelves :  if  any  die,  or  be  Tick,  remove  them 
loon,  left  they  in  fed:  the  reft. 

As  foon  as  by  the  clear  amber-colour  of 
your  Worms,  you  perceive  that  they  would 
Ipin,  make  arches  betwixt  your  fhelves  with 
Meath  made  clean,  branches  of  Rofemary ,  La - 
vender ,  &c.  where  the  Worms  will  faften 

themfelves,  and  make  their  bottoms  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
after  will  come  forth  ;  before  which  time  you 
muft  take  away  'the  bottom,  which  you  will 
ufe  for  filk,  and  kill  the  Worm  within,  by 
laying  the  bottoms  in  the  fun  two  or  three 
days,  or  in  an  hot  oven. 

T  he  bottom,  which  you  will  keep  for  feed, 
lay  in  a  warm  place  till  the  Worms  come  forth 
which  put  on  fome  pieces  of  old  fay,  gro- 
gram,  or'  velvet,  made  faft  to  fome  wall  :  there 
they  will  engender,  and  the  male  having  fpent 
himfelf  falls  down  and  dies  the  female,  when 
fhe  hath  laid  her  eggs:  which  eggs,  when  they 
are  gray,  you  may  gently  take  them  off  with  a 
knife,  and  keep  them  in  a  piece  of  fay  in  a  dry 
place  till  hatching- time  come. 

The  winding  of  the  filk  off  the  bottom  re¬ 
quires  a  peculiar  wheel,  which  an  artificer  muft 
make :  one  pound  two  ounces  of  the  bottom 
yieldeth  from  one  ounce  to  three  of  filk. 

An  ounce  of  Spanijh  feed  yields  ordinarily 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  pounds  of  filk  ;  and  the 
Worms  will  eat  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  leaves:  th  &  Calabrian  woitas  being  greater-, 
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eat  nigh  three  hundred  weight,  and  yield  eleven 
or  twelve  pounds  of  filk. 

To  Conclude  :  I  defire  all  men  ferioufly  to 
confider,  what  advantage  this  bufinefs  will  bring 
to  this  ifland,  if  it  be  brought  to  perfection. 
Truly  I  know  nothing  hinders  it  but  want  of 
Mulberry- trees,  which  will  in  little  fpace  come 
to  a  confiderable  bignefs.  And  though  I  com¬ 
mend  thofe  who  endeavour  to  advance  this  work 
in  plantations,  and  prefer  it  before  Tobacco  ;  yet 
I  know  that  it  cannot  be  done  for  want  of  hands ; 
whereas  in  England  we  have  plenty  of  women, 
children,  old  folks,  lame,  decrepid,  &c.  who 
are  fit  to  be  overfeers  of  this  work.  And  I 
wonder  gentlemen  do  not  go  about  a  thing  fo 
pleafant  and  profitable,  (for  three,  four,  or 
five  at  mod,  will  attend  as  many  Worms  as  will 
make  forty  or  fifty  pounds  worth  of  filk,  in 
two  or  three  months)  and  the  Worms  eat  only 
leaves,  which  Jire  of  no  value:  neither  Is  there 
any  confiderable  trouble  about  the  Worms,  un- 
lefs  it  be  the  twelve  or  fifteen  laft  days.  1  hope, 
if  particular  men  will  not  endeavour  to  advance 
this  work  for  their  private  profit,  yet  the  flats 
will  for  the  publick  good,  it  being  the  bell  way 
I  know  to  let  all  the  poor  children,  widows* 
old  and  lame  people  to  work,  and  likewife  will 
fave  this  nation  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  Annum .  And  the  way  to  accompiifh  this 
work  may  be  done  without  grievance  to  the 
fubjeCt,  (viz.)  to  command  every  one  to  plane 
or  fow  fo  many  Mulberry -feeds,  which  may  eafi- 
ly  be  procured  from  beyond  fea,  &V.  But  I 
leave  flate-matters  to  Hates- men,  I  am  none. 
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A  copy  of  K.  James’r  Letter  to  the  Lords 
Lieutenants  op  the  federal  Shires  op  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  increajmg  of  Mulberry- 
trees,  and  the  breeding  of  Silk-worms 9 
in  Grder  to  make  Silk  in  England. 


JAMES  Rex. 

Right  t nifty  and  well-beloved ,  we  greet  you  well . 

“  TTT  is  a  principal  part  of  the  Chriftian 
“  J|_  care,  which  appertaineth  to  gover- 
c4  nors,  to  endeavour  by  all  means  pofiible  to 
“  encreafe  among  their  people  the  knowledge 
<c  and  pradtice  of  all  arts  and  trades,  whereby 
«*  they  may  be  weaned  from  idlenefs  and  the 
«6  enormities  thereof,  which  are  infinite,  and 
“  exercifed  in  fuch  induftries  and  labours,  as 
<c  are  accompanied  with  evident  hopes,  not 
only  of  preferving  people  from  the  fhame 
«  and  grief  of  penury;  but  alfo  for  raifing  and 
increafing  them  in  wealth  and  abundance, 
««  the  fcope  which  every  free-born  fpirit  aims 
at,  not  in  regard  of  himfelf  only,  but  alfo 
in  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  native  coun- 
“  try,  whofe  commendations  are  no  way  more 
«*  fet  forth  than  in  the  people’s  adfivity  and  in- 
duftry.  The  confideration  whereof,  having  of 
late  occupied  our  mind, who  alwaysefteem  our 
“  people’s  good,  our  necefiary  contemplation, 
we  have  conceived,  as  well  by  our  own  rea- 
fon,  as  by  information  from  others,  that 
the  making  of  filk,  might  be  as  well  effedt- 
“  ed  here,  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  France , 
«  where  the  fame  hath  of  late  years  been  put 
tc  in  pradtice.  For  the  climate  of  this  ifle  is 
not  io  different  from  that  country,  efpeci- 
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**  ally  from  the  hither  parts  thereof,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  thofe  things  which  by 
“  induftry  profper  there,  may  by  like  induftry 
“  be  propagated  here,  and  have  the  like  fee- 
46  cels;  and  many  private  perfons,  who  for  their 
* 6  pleafure  have  bred  thofe  Worms,  have  found 
“  no  experience  to  the  contrary,  but  that  they 
“  may  be  nourifh’d  and  maintain’d  here,  if 
“  provifion  were  made  for  planting  of  MuU 
“  berry,  trees,  whofe  leaves  are  the  food  of  the 
Worms.  And  therefore  we  have  thought 
“  good  to  Jet  you  underftand,  that  tho’  in  fuf- 
46  fering  this  invention  to  take  place,  we  fhew 
our  felves  an  adverfary  to  our  own  profit,  in 
44  regard  to  our  cuftoms  for  filk  brought  from 
44  beyond  fea,  which  will  receive  fomediminu- 
44  tion  :  neverthelefs,  when  there  is  a  queftion 
44  of  fo  great  and  publick  utility  to  come  to 
44  our  kingdom  and  fubjedls  in  general  ;  and 
44  whereby  (befides  multitudesof  people  of  both 
44  fexes  and  all  ages)  fuch  as  in  regard  of  im~ 
44  potency  are  unfit  for  other  labour,  may  be 
44  fet  to  work,  comforted  and  relieved  ;  we  are 
44  content  rhat  our  private  benefit  fhould  give 
44  way  to  the  publick.  And  therefore  being  per- 
44  fwaded,  that  no  well  affedted  fubjedi  will  re- 
44  fufe  to  put  his  helping  hand  to  luch  a  work* 
44  as  can  have  no  other  view  in  us,  but  pro- 
44  moting  the  welfare  of  our  people,  we  have 
44  thought  good  in  this  form  only  to  require 
€i  you  (as  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  authority  in 
44  the  county,  and  from  whom  the  generality 
44  may  receive  notice  of  our  pleafure  with  more 
44  conveniency  than  otherwife)  to  take  occafion 
44  eiiher  at  the  Quarter-fcflions,  or  at  fome  o- 
C4  ther  publick  place  of  meeting,  to  perfwade 
J4  and  require  fuch  as  are  of  ability,  (without  de- 
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44  Trending  to  trouble  the  poor,  for  whom  we 
44  feck  to  provide)  to  buy  and  diftribute  in 
44  your  county,  the  number  of  ten  thoufand 
44  Mulberry  plants,  which  fhall  be  deliver’d 
<c  unto  them  at  our  city  of,  &c.  at  the  rate 
<(  ot  two  farthings  the  plant  ;  or  at  fix  fhillings 
44  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  plants. 
44  And  becaufe  the  buying  of  the  faid  plants  at 
44  this  rate  may  at  fir  ft  Teem  chargeable  to  our 
44  laid  fubjebls,  (whom  we  would  be  forry  to  bur- 
44  then)  we  have  oi  tier’d  that  in  March  or  A- 
pril  next  there  fhall  be  deliver’d  at  the  faid 
44  place  a  good  quantity  of  Mulberry* feeds, 
44  there  to  be  fold  to  fuch  as  will  buy  them  ;* 
44  by  means  whereof  the  faid  plants  will  be  de- 
4i  liver’d  at  a  fmaller  rate  than  they  can  be  af- 
44  forded,  being,  carried  from  Hence:  having 
44  refolv’d  alfo  in  the  mean  time  that  there 
44  fhall  be  pubiifh’d  in  print,  plain  inftru&ions 
44  and  directions  both  for  the  increafing  of  the 
44  laid  Mulberry-trees,  the  breeding  of  the  Silk.- 
44  Worms,  and  all  other  things  neceflary  to  be 
44  underftood  for  the  perfecting  a  work  fo  com- 
44  mendable  and  profitable,  as  well  to  the  plan* 
44  ter,  as  to  thpfe  that  fhall  ufe  the  trade. 
44  Having  now  made  known  unto  you  the  mo- 
44  tives  as  they  Hand  with  the  publick  good; 
44  wherein  every  man  is  interefted  (becaufe  we 
44  know  how  much  the  example  of  our  own 
44  Deputy -Lieutenants  and  Juftices  will  further 
<4  this  caufe,  if  you  and  your  neighbours  will 
44  be  content  to  take  fome  good  quantities  here- 
44  of,  to  diftribute  upon  your  own  lands  we 
44  acknowledge  that  all  things  tending  to  plan* 
44  ration,  ncreafe  of  fcicnce,  and  works  of 
44  induftry,  are  things  fo  naturally  pleafmg  to 
<v  our  own  difpofuion,  as  we  fhall  take  it  for 
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e<  an  argument  of  extraordinary  affeCtion  to¬ 
wards  our  perfon  :  befides  the  judgment  we 
“  1]iali  make  of  the  good  difpofition  in  thofe 
that  fhall  exprefs  in  any  kind,  their  ready 
“  minds  to  further  the  fame,  and  fhall  efteetn 
“  that  in  promoting  the  fame  they  feek  to  fur- 
“  ther  our  honour  and  contentment.  For  having 

“  feenin  few  years  fpace  part,  that  our  brother 
“  the  French  King  hath,  fince  his  coming  to 
“  that  crown,  both  begun  and  brought  to  per- 
<c  fedtion  the  making  of  filks  in  his  country 
“  (whereby  he  hath  won  to  himfelf  honour,  and 
c‘  to  his  fubjefts  a  marvellous  increase  of  wealrh) 
tc  we  fhould  account  it  no  little  happinefs  to  us, 
(e  if  the  fame  work  (begun  among  our  people 
4 6  with  no  lefs  zeal  to  their  good,  than  any 
*c  prince  can  have  to  the  good  of  his)  might 
<c  in  our  time  produce  the  fruits  which  there  it 
“  hath  done :  whereof  we  nothing  doubt,  if 
“  ours  will  be  found  as  tradable  and  apr  to 
“  further  their  own  good,  now  the  way  is 
<c  lhewsd  them  by  us,  as  thofe  of  France  have 
“  been  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  directions 

of  their  king,  * 

\  \  .  * 

“  Given  under  our  fignet  at  our  palace  of 
(Veftminfter,  the  fix^eenth  of  Novem - 
“  her ,  in  the  fixth  year  of  England , 
<c  France  and  Ireland ,  and  of  Scotland 
the  two  and  fortieth* 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Concerning  the  Husbandry  of  other  Places . 

BEing  ignorant  of  the  Hufbandry  of  other 
Places  (viz.)  what  feeds,  what  fruits,  what 
ploughs,  harrows,  gardening- tools  they  have  } 
how  they  manage  and  improve  their  lands  ; 
what  cartel  they  have  ;  how  they  feed  and 
fatten  them  ;  and  how  they  improve  their 
commodities,  &c. 

For  there  is  no  country  where  they  are  fuch 
ill  Hufband-men,  but  in  fome  particular  or 
other,'  they  excell.  As  we  fee  even  in  the 
feveral  counties  of  this  ifland,  every  county 
hath  fomething  or  other,  wherein  they  outflrip 
their  neighbours.  And  that  much  profit  may 
arife  from  hence,  in  this  nation,  is  manifefted 
by. that  excellent  treatife,  which  is  publifhed 
by  you,  concerning  the  Hufbandry  of  Flanders, 
wherein  are  briefly  fet  down  divers  particulars 
very  uleful  for  us  here  in  England,  and  for¬ 
merly  unknown.  And  without  France, 

Spain,  Italy ,  Holland ,  Poland ,  Germany,  &c. 
have  many  excellent  things,  both  for  Hufban¬ 
dry,  Phyfick,  Mechanicks,  worth  the  manifeft- 
jng,  and  very  beneficial  to  us :  fo  likewife  there 
are  divers  things  in  our  plantations,  worth  the 
taking  notice  of  in  Hufbandry.  To  pafs  by 
the  fouthern  plantations,  a s  Barbadoes,  Antegoa, 
Saint  Croix ,  Chriftopher ,  Mcvis ,  Monferrat , 
where  the  commodities  are  only  Cotton-wools, 
Sugars,  Gingers,  Indigoes,  which  our  cold  cli¬ 
mate  will  not  produce ;  and  alfoTobacco,  which 
grows  alfo  with  us,  about  Norwich  and  elfe- 
where  :  \ve  will  only  fail  upon  our  northern 
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plantations,  Virginia ,  New- England,  and  in- 
Itence  in  a  few  things.  Why  may  not  the  Silk- 

go.,  f/lr°in\a'  ,the  Salfaparella,  Safafras, 
Rat tlejnake -weed  (which  is  an  excellent  cordial) 
be  beneficial  to  us,  as  alfo  their  Cedars ,  Pines , 
Plum- trees.  Cherries ,  great  Strawberries ,  and 
their  Locufts  (which  is  a  prickly  plant,  a  fwifc 
grower,  and  therefore  excellent  for  hedges)  be 
ufeful  to  us?  So  for  New- England,  whyfliould 
we  think  that  the  Indian- corn,  the  Marjh-wheat , 
that  excellent  Rye ,  the  Pea/e  (which  never  are 
eaten  with  magors)  the  French ,  or  Kidney  Beans, 
the  Pumpions ,  Squajhes ,  Water-melons , 
melons,  Hurtle-berries ,  Wild-hemp ,  Fir,  &c.  of 
thofe  parts,  are  altogether  ufeleis  for  us  ?  'as  alfo 
Cramherries  (which  are  fo  call’d  by  the  Indians , 
but  by  the  Englijh ,  Bearberries,  becaufe  it’s 
thought  the  bears  eat  them  in  winter  ;  or  Bar¬ 
berries ,  by  reafon  of  their  fine  acid  tafte  like  ifor- 
berries)  which  is  a  fruit  as  big  and  as  red  as  a 
Cherry ,  ripe  only  in  the  winter,  and  growing 
clofe  to  the  ground  in  bogs,  where  nothing  tile 
will  grow  ?  They  are  accounted  very  good  a- 
gainft  the  icurvy,  and  very  pleafant  in  tarrs. 

I  know  not  a  more  excellent  and  healthful 
fruit. 

But  fome  will  objeft,  They  will  not  grow 
here,  for  your  fore-fathers  never  us’d  them.  To 
thefe  I  reply  ;  and  ask  them  how  they  know  ? 
Have  they  try’d?  Idlenefs  never  wants  an  excufe ; 
and  why  might  not  our  fore-fathers,  upon  the 
fame  ground,  have  held  their  hands  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  and  have  faid,  tha l  Wheat  and  Barley  would 
not  have  grown  among  us?  And  why  fhould 
not  they  have  been  difcouraged  from  planting 
Cherries ,  Hops ,  Liquorice ,  Potatoes ,  Apricoch , 
Peaches^  MelicotoneSy  and  from  lowing  Rape- 
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feeds,  Colliflowers,  great  Clover ,  Canary-feeds , 
&c.  and  many  more  of  this  kind  ?  And  yet 
we  know,  that  mod  of  thefe  have  been  brought 
to  perfection,  even  in  our  days;  for  there  is 
a  viciffitude  in  all  things,  and  as  many  things 
are  loll  which  were  known  to  our  fore-fa¬ 
thers,.  (as  well  the  purple  colour,  &c.  as  you 
may  read  in  Pancirol)  fo  many  things  are 
found  out  by  us  altogether  unknown  to 
them,  and  fome  things  will  be  left  for  our  pod 
terity.  For  example,  not  to  fpeak  of  Gun¬ 
powder  and  Printing,  nor  of  the  new  world 
and  the  wonders  there,  which  notwithdanding 
are  but  a  few  hundred  years  {landing  :  I  fay 
twenty  ingenuities  have  been  found  even  in 
our  days,  as  Watches,  Clocks,  Way-wifers, 
chairs  for  Fleas,  divers  mathematical  indru- 
ments.  Short- writing,  Microfcopes,  by  which 
even  the  fmalleft  things  may  be  difeerned,  as 
the  eggs,  eyes,  legs  and  hair  of. a  mite  in  a 
cheefe.  Likewife  the  Selenofcope,  which  dif- 
covers  mountains  in  the  moon,  divers  dars, 
and  new  planets,  never  feen  till  our  days.  But 
to  return  to  our  purpofe,  I  lay  that  in  Huf- 
bandry  it  is  even  fo  ;  for  the  ancients  us’d  di¬ 
vers  plants  which  we  know  not,  as  the  Cytlfus - 
tree,  fo  much  commended  for  cattle  ;  as  alfo 
ObFixMedick- fodder,  which  Columbus  i kith  endures 
ten  years,  and  may  be  mow’d  four  years,  feven 
times  in  a  year,  and  one  acre  he  edeems  enough 
for  three  horfes.  This  fodder  likewife  is  ac¬ 
counted  very  fweet  and  healthful,  whereas  the 
plants  which'  are  ufually  call’d  Medico? s  with 
us,  are  annual  plants,  and  have  no  fucb  rare 
properties.  So  we  are  ignorant  what  their  Far 
or  fine  Bread-corn  was,  what  their  Lupine , 
Spury,  and  an  hundred  of  this  kind,  you  may 
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read  in  Alathiolus  or  Hiofcorides :  fo  on  the  con- 
trary,  infinite  are  the  plants  which  we  have,  and 
they  knew  not,  as  will  appear  by  their  fmall 
and  our  large  Herbals  ;  and  daily  new  plants 
are  difcover’d,  ufeful  for  Hufbandry,  Mecha¬ 
nics  and  Phyfick  ;  and  therefore  let  no  man 
♦  be  difcourag’d  from  profecuting  new  and  lauda¬ 
ble  ingenuities.  And  I  delire  ingenious  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  Merchants,  who  travel  beyond  lea, 
to  take  notice  of  the  Hufbandry  of  thofe  parts, 
viz,  what  grains  they  fow;  at  what  time  and 
feafons  \  on  what  lands  *,  how  they  plough  their 
lands ;  how  they  dung  and  improve  them  ; 
what  cattle  they  ufe,  and  the  commodities 
thereby  alfo  what  books  are  written  of  Huf¬ 
bandry,  and  fuch  like  :  and  I  intreat  them 
earneftly  not  to  think  tbefe  things  too  low  for 
them,  and  out  of  their  callings ;  nay,  I  defire 
them  to  count  nothing  trivial  in  this  kind,  which 
may  be  proBtable  to  their  country,  and  advance 
knowledge.  And  truly,  I  fhould  thank  any 
Merchant  that  could  inform  me  in  fome  trivial 
and  ordinary  things  done  beyond  fea,  viz.  how 
they  make  Caviare  out  of  flurgeon’s  rows ;  in 
Mufcovy ,  how  they  boil  and  pickle  their  ftur- 
geon,  (which  we  Englijh  in  New- Engl  and  can¬ 
not  as  yet  do  handfomely  ;)  how  the  Bolognia - 
faufages  are  made  *,  how  they  ferment  their 
bread  without  yeft  ;  of  what  materials  divers 
forts  of  baskets,  brooms,  frails  are  made  ;  what 
feed  grout  or  grutze  is  made  of ;  and  alfo  hov/ 
to  make  the  Parmifan-c heefe  of  Italy ,  which  is 
ufually  fold  here  for  two  fhillings,  or  two  mil¬ 
lings  and  fix-pence  per  pound  ;  or  the  Angelots 
of  France ,  which  are  accounted  better  cheefes 
than  any  made  in  England  as  alfo  the  Holland - 
cheefes,  which  are  far  better  than  our  ordinary 
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cheefes,  and  yet  thefe  forts  of  cheefes  are  not 
made  of  mare’s  milk,  as  fome  think,  but  from 
the  cows,  and  our  paftures  are  not  inferior  to 
theirs,  &c. 

2.  I  defire  ingenious  men  to  fend  home  what- 
foever  they  have  rare  of  all  forts  i  as  firft. 
Animals,  the  fine-wool’d  fheep  of  Spain,  Bar¬ 
bary  horfes,  Spanijh  jennets,  &c.  and  fo  like¬ 
wise  all  fores  of  Vegetables  not  growing  with  us, 
as  Pannick ,  Millet ,  Rice ,  whieft  grows  in  the 
fenny  places  of  Mill  an  ;  and  why  may  it  not 
grow  in  our  fens"?  and  the  bed  forts  of  grains 
or  fruits  in  ufe  amongft  us.  Perhaps  there  is 
Wheat  that  is  not  iubjedt  to  fmut  or  mildew 
perhaps  other  feeds  will  give  double  increafe, 
as  Flaxy  Oats ,  Pea/e  •,  and  divers  other  things 
of  importance  there  are  beyond  fea,  which  may 
be  ufeful  to  us ;  asth zAskeys,  thzCork,  Acornsr 
the  Scarlet-oak ,  Sweet- annife^  which  grows  a- 
bundantly  in  M til  an.  Fen  el,  &c.  Till  a  or  Lin¬ 
der  tree  for  baffe  ropes,  &c.  Spruce-pines  for 
mails  and  boards,  feeing  that  they  are  fwift 
growers,  and  many  will  fland  in  a  fmall  piece 
of  ground  :  they  have  formerly  grown  here, 
and  fome  do  flourilhin  our  gardens,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  I  think  this  ought  ferioufly  to  be  confider- 
ed :  for  although  we  have  plenty  of  Oaks,  yet 
what  will  it  profit  for  flipping  without  mails  ? 
And  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  great  mails  above 
22  inches  diameter,  is  very  well  known. 
Many  things  I  might  add  of  this  kind,  but  for 
brevity’s  fake  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  John  F rede- 
Scant ,  who  hath  taken  great  pains  herein,  and 
raileth  daily  new  and  curious  things. 

3.  Confider  that  thefe  ingenuities  may  be 
profitable,  not  only  to  the  publick,  but  alfo  to 
private  men  5  as  we  fee  by  thofe  who  firfl  plant¬ 
ed 
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ed  Cherries ,  Uopst  JLiquorice^  Saffron,  and  firft 
fowed  Rapefeed ,  CoIHJlcwcrj,  JVuad ,  JFmW, 
early  Peafe ,  Afparagus ,  ikfc/ww,  Gz/fi- 

fiowers ,  &c.  and  why  may  we  not  find  fome 
things  beneficial  to  us  alfo  ? 

CHAP,  XVII.  ‘ 

Of  our  ignorance  of  the  Metals ,  Minerals , 
&c.  produced  in  England. 

THO9  it  may  feem  to  many  that  thefe 
things  little  concern  the’  Hufbandman, 
who  ufually  is  not  a  Natural  id,  but  only  en¬ 
deavours  to  know  his  own  grounds  and  the 
feeds  proper  for  it,  and  feldom  pierceth  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  :  yet  if  we  confider  that 
out  of  the  earth  he  hath  Marl,  Lime-Stone, 
and  Chalk,  for  the  inriching  his  lands  *,  and  al¬ 
fo  Loam  and  Sand  for  buildings ;  oftentimes  Fuel 
for  fire,  &c.  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  itisne- 
cefifary  for  him  to  know  all  fubterraneous  things, 
and  to  be  a  petty  natural  philofopher,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  him.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  a  great  defedt  among  us,  viz.  that 
we  have  not  the  natural  hiflory  of  all  the  Sands, 
Earth,  Scones,  Mines,  Minerals,  Metals,  &c. 
which  are  found  in  this  ifiand  :  it  would  not  only 
advance  Hufbandry,  but  alfo  many  other  mecha- 
nick  arts,  and  bring  great  profit  to  the  publick. 
I  hope  fome  ingenious  man  will  at  length  un¬ 
dertake  this  task  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  bleffed 
this  ifiand  with  as  great  variety  as  any  place 
that  is  known,  as  (hall  in  part  appear  anon  ; 
and  it  may  be  proved  by  that  great  variety 
which  is  found  near  the  Spaw- waters  in  Knaref- 
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borough^  as  Dr.  Dean  relates  in  his  book  call’d 
the  EngliJhSpaw :  Or  the  glory  0/Knarefborough, 
fpringing  from  feveral  famous  fountains  there  ad¬ 
jacent  ( called  the  vitrol ,  fulphurous ,  and  dropping 
Wells)  and  alfo  other  Mineral  waters ;  whofe 
words  are  thefe:  <c  Here  is  found  not  only  white 
4C  and  yellow  Marl,  Plaifter,  Qker,  Rudd, 
tc  Rubrick,  Freeflone,  an  hard  Greet-ftone,  a 
'*  fofc  Reddifiidlone,  Iron  (lone,  Brimflone, 
44  Vitriol,  Niter,  Allum,  Lead  and  Copper  : 
tc  (and  without  doubt  divers  mixtures  of  thefe) 
but  alfo  many  other  Minerals  might  perhaps 
“  be  found  out  by  the  diligent  fearch  and  in- 
66  duflry  of  thofe  who  would  take  pains  to  la- 
46  bour  a  little  herein.” 

This  letter  will  not  permit  me  to  make  a 
compleat  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  things  of  this 
ifle ;  yet  I  fhall  relate  divers  things,  which  may 
be  as  hints  to  fet  fome  others  to  work,  which  l 
have  found  in  Mr.  Cambden  and  others ;  and 
fhall  briefly  inflrucf  the  Hufbandman  what  he 
ought  to  take  notice  of  for  his  own  and  other’s 
good.  And  nrft,  if  he  live  nigh  the  fea,  let 
him  take  notice  of  thofe  things  the  fea  cafts, 
for  it  hath  with  us  caft  up  Ambergreafe,  which 
is  worth  fo  much  gold  ;  with  which  not  long 
fince  a  hfherman  of  Plymouth  greafed  his  boots, 
not  knowing  what  it  was  :  fometimesit  cafteth 
up  Jet  and  Amber,  as  at  Whitby  oftentimes. 
In  former  times  we  had  Oyffers  which  had  very 
fair  great  pearls  in  them,  of  good  worth  ;  and 
at  this  time  fome  of  them  are  found  i n  Denbigh- 
fire  \  Coperas-ftone  likewife  is  found  along  the 
fea  coafts  of  Kent ,  Ejfex ,  Sujfex ,  Hampfhire , 
out  of  which  Coperas  is  made ;  a  thing  very  ufe- 
ful  for  dyers,  curriers,  Alfo  Sea -weeds  are 
not  to  be  flighted  >  for  in  Jerfey  they  have  no 
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other  fuel  among  them  ;  and  in  England  it  is 
burnt  to  make  Kelp  for  glaffmen,  and  is  alfo 
very  good  manure  for  divers  lands  *  alfo  Sea- 
owfi  is  not  only  good  to  lay  on  land,  but  at 
Dover,  and  other  places,  the  inhabitants  make 
brick  thereof,  call’d  Flanders-bvkks,  &c.  Sea- 
fands  in  Cornwall  very  much  enrich  their  lands ; 
and  in  Cumberland  out  of  a  certain  kind  of  Sand 
they  extract  Salt,  &c. 

2.  Let  him  take  notice  of  all  forts  of  Waters, 
which  ifiue  forth  of  the  earth,  differing  from 
the  ordinary,  in  colour,  odour,  tafte:  for  it 
it  is  well  known  how  advantageous  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters  are  oftentimes,  not  only  to  particular  men, 
but  alfo  to  the  country  about,  and  to  the  whole 
ifland  j  as  appears  by  the  Waters  of  Tunbridge 
in  Kent ,  and  of  Epfom  in  Surry ,  Scarborough - 
fpaw  in  Tork/hire ,  and  by  the  Allum-waters  at 
Newenham  in  Warwickjhire ,  like  milk  in  tafte 
and  colour,  and  are  excellent  for  the  done  and 
wounds  *,  and  alfo  it  appears  by  the  Salt  foun¬ 
tains  in  Worcefterjhire  and  Chejhire ,  which  fur- 
nifh  all  thofe  parts  with  an  excellent  fine  white 
Salt :  by  the  hot  Baths  in  Somerfetjhire ,  and  the 
Juke- warm  Waters  by  Brifiol ,  &c.  At  Pitch - 
ford  in  Shropfmre  is  a  fountain,  which  cafteth 
forth  liquid  Bitumen,  which  the  people  ufe  for 
pitch,  &c. 

3.  Let  him  not  defpife  the  forts  of  Sands 
which  he  finds  5  for  fome  Sands  are  (or  build¬ 
ings,  as  the  rough  forts  ;  others  for  fcowering, 
others  for  'ailing  fine  metals,  as  Highgate-  find  » 
other-  for  t  he  glaffmen,  as  a  Sand  lately  found 
in  Sujfex.  In  Scotland  there  isa  Sand,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  :  and  in  di¬ 
vers  countries  fine  gold  abounded!  very  much  in 
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Sand  *,  and  if  we  may  believe  an  excellent  Dutch 
chymiit,  there  is  fcarce  any  Sand  without  it. 

4.  Let  him  take  notice  of  the  Earth,  Loams, 
Clays,  &V.  which  have  divers  and  necefiary  ufes : 
asfirft,  the  itiffett  Clays,  Ne  w  c  aft  le  anti  Non - 
fuch ,  are  for  the  glaffmen’s  pots,  for  crucibles, 
melting-pots  \  the  lefs  {tiff  for  ordinary  earthen 
ware,  brewers,  tiles,  bricks,  white  Clay 
is  for  tobacco-pipes.  Marl  of  divers  colours 
and  ftiffnefs  is  excellent  for  Hufband-men. 
Fullers-earth  is  found  in  Kent ,  Surry ,  and  late¬ 
ly  in  divers  other  places,  for  rhe  great  benefit 
of  the  clothier.  Rub  and  Rubrick  m  York/hire , 
as  alfo  divers  other  in  Oxford  and  Glocefterjhires , 
excellent  for  painters,  &c.  Turf  for  firing  may 
be  found  in  moft  parts  of  this  ifie,  if  people 
were  induftrious :  necefiity  now  and  then  coni- 
pells  them  to  be  inquifitive,  as  it  did  lately  in 
Oxfordfhlre  and  Kent ,  where  it  is  found  in  good 
quantity.  In  Holland  they  have  little  fuel,  fave 
what  is  taken  out  of  their  ditches  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  truly  faid,  that  their  firing  is  as  it 
were  Hill’d  out  of  the  water,  and  it’s  indifferent 
good  fuel.  Coals  are  found  in  very  many  places, 
yet  divers  places  are  in  great  want  of  them. 

5.  Let  him  take  notice  of  the  feveral  {tones 
found  in  this  ifle,  as  of  Freeftones  for  building  ; 
Cobbels  and  rough  hard  {tones  for  paving; 
Tomb-ftones ;  foft  Tandy  {tones,  commonly  call- 
edFire-ftones,becaufe  that  they  will  endure itrong 
fires,  and  therefore  fit  for  iron  furnaces  ;  and 
this  property  thefe  foft  {tones  have,  that  when 
they  are  white  hot,  a  fteel  inftrument  will  fcarce 
touch  them  to  hurt  them.  Alabafter  is  found 
at  Burton  upon  Trent ,  and  in  Staffordjhire ,  and 
at  Titbury-ccft le  :  excellent  Marble  at  Snothil 
in  Herefordjhire  :  a  coarfe  Marble  near  Oxford ; 
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jand  in  Kent ,  alfo  at  Pnrbeck  in  Dor fet {hire ; 
Mill- Hones  in  Anglefey\  in  Flint/hire  and  Derby* 
/hire  Lime-Hones  :  Chalk  in  very  many  places, 
for  divers  ufes  :  Allum-flone  is  found  in  Angle- 
fey  ;  but  efpecially  at  Gi/borow  in  Yorkjhire> 
where  the  Allum-works  are  which  ferve  this 
ifland  :  Lapis  Calarninaris  is  lately  found  in  So- 
merfetfhire ,  by  which  copper  is  made  brafs : 
Manganefe,  for  thole  that  make  white-glafs, 
is  lately  found  in  the  north  :  the  bell  Emery  for 
polifhing  iron,  in  Jerfey:  Plaifter  at  Knaref- 
borough  *,  Black-lead  in  Cumberland ,  and  no 
where  elfe  in  Europe .  There  is  a  Hone  in  Dur¬ 
ham  out  of  which  they  make  fait.  Diamonds 
are  found  about  Brijlol  and  Cornwall ,  very  large 
but  foft.  There  is  a  Hone  near  Beaver-caftle 
like  a  Har  :  In  York/hire  another,  like  a  ferpent 
petrified  :  and  alfo  other  Hones  round  like  bul¬ 
lets,  which  being  broken  have  as  it  were  a 
ferpent  in  them  without  an  head,  GV. 

6.  Of  all  Minerals  and  Metals.  Iron-Hone 
is  found  almofl  in  every  county,  and  is  profit¬ 
able  where  wood  is  plentiful  ;  the  belt  is  found 
in  Lancajhire ,  one  load  and  a  half  making  a 
ton  of  iron  *,  it  has  been  tranfported  into  Ire¬ 
land  %  to  mix  with  poor  Mini.  In  Richard  the 
Second’s  time  a  Copper-mine  was  found  at 
Wenlock  m  Shropjhire ,  but  exhaufted  :  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days  one  was  found  at  Kefwick  in 
Cumberland ;  and  lately  in  Staffordjhire ,  York- 
Jhire-y  and  near  Barnftable  in  Devonjhire ,  on 
which  fome  Gentlemen  intend  fpeedily  to  work. 
Lead  is  found  in  Durham-wdl  and  Devonjhire : 
Brimftone  in  Yorkfhire  and  Wales  :  Antimony 
in  Stafford/hire  :  a  Silver*  mine  in  Cardiganjhire : 
a  Gold-mine  was  difcover’d  in  Scotland  in  king 
Ja?nes' s  time »  and  many  rich  mines  might  be 
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difcover’d  in  England ,  if  the  king’s  prerogative 
(which  is,  to  take  all  royal  mines  to  himfelf, 
viz.  Silver,  Gold  and  Copper)  were  fo  certainly 
abolifhed,  that  they  which  fliould  find  thefe 
Metals  in  their  own  lands,  might  fafely  dig 
them.  But  fome  will  object  and  fay,  that  many 
things  are  of  little  worth  and  profit.  To  thefe 
I  anfwer,  that  God  hath  made  nothing  in  vain, 
every  thing  hath  his  peculiar  ufe,  and  though 
fome  things  feem  fo  be  of  little  worth  and  con¬ 
temptible,  as  Sand,  Loam,  Chalk  j  yet  it  hath 
pleafed  the  wife  Creator  to  make  thefe  things 
very  neceffary  for  man*s  comfortable  fubfiftence, 
which  they  that  want  thefe  things  can  teftify  : 
As  for  example,  in  New-England ,  where  there 
is  no  Chalk  nor  Lime-ftone,  they  are  compell¬ 
ed  to  burn  oyfter-lhells,  cockles,  to  make 
Lime  ;  or  elfe  they  could  hardly  build  any 
houfes.  The  like  I  may  fay  of  Sand  and  Loam 
in  divers  places,  where  they  are  wanting. 

2.  I  fay  that  moft  of  thofe  things  I  have 
fpoken  of  are  very  profitable  in  one  place  or 
other.  To  inflance  in  fome  of  the  meaner 
fort ;  at  London  brick-men  give  fifty  pounds  per 
acre,  only  for  Loam  to  make  bricks,  and  pay 
three  pounds  per  acre  of  yearly  rent,  and  are 
to  leave  the  land  worth  the  fame  yearly  rent : 
likewife  I  know  a  Chalk-cliff  in  Kent ,  not  two 
acres  of  ground,  valued  at  many  hundred  pounds ; 
and  that  one  column  of  Chalk,  which  is  ten  foot 
*  fquare,  is  valued  at  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  at 
eight  pence  per  load.  The  Oker-mines  of  Ox- 
fordjhire  and  Gloucefterjhire  are  of  great  value, 
and  fo  would  others  of  that  kind,  if  they  could 
be  found  *,  fo  is  the  Blacklead-mine.  Aifo  the 
pits  of,  Clay,  Mari,  Coal,  Turf,  &V.  And 
therefore  I  defire  all  country-men  to  endeavour 

to 
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to  know  all  forts  of  Stones,  Clays,  Earths, 
Oars,  &c.  and  to  teach  their  children  the  ufe 
of  them,  that  they  may  know  that  this  Sand  is 
for  building,  this  Loam  for  bricks,  this  Clay 
for  pots,  this  Marl  for  corn-land  :  and  if  that 
they  fhould  find  any  Stones,  Earths,  which 
they  know  not,  that  they  would  lay  them  up 
till  they  meet  with  fome  ingenious  man  that 
can  inform  them.  The  richeft  Mines  of  the 
world  have  been  found  out  by  this  means,  if  we 
will  believe  hifiories.  And  this  I  am  fure  of, 
that  by  this  means  they  may  much  advance  their 
knowledge,  and  be  more  profitable  to  the  pub- 
lick,  their  neighbours,  and  alfo  to  themfelves. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  our  ignorance  oj  the  virtues  and  ufes  of 
the  Vegetables  oj  England. 

1 

TH  E  firft  Defedl  that  I  rake  notice  of,  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  feeds  which 
are  commonly  fown  amongft  us  :  for  ufually 
the  country-man  contenteth  himfelf  with  one  or 
two  forts,  and  knows  no  more,  when  as  there 
are  very  great  variety  ;  fome  of  which  agree 
with  one  fort  of  ground,  fome  with  another  ;  as 
for  example,  there  a  re  very  many  tons  of  Wheat, 
fome  called  Whit  Wheat,  lome  R  t&Wbeat,  fome 
Bearded,  (which,  as  I  have  laid  before,  is  not  fo 
fubject  to  mildews,  as  others)  others  not :  fome 
forrs  with  two  rows,  others  with  four  and  fix,  and 
fome  with  one  ear  on  a  fialk,  others  with  dou¬ 
ble  ears,  or  two  on  the  fame  fialk ;  Red-fialk 
Wheat  ot Buckingbamjhire,  Winter  Wheat,  Sum¬ 
mer  Wheat ,  which  is  fown  abundantly  in  New* 
England  in  April  and  May ,  and  reap'd  ordina- 
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rily  in  three  months ;  and  many  forts  more  * 
not  to  trouble  my  difcourfe  with  Spelt,  Zea, 
Tiphine  Wheat,  or  Olew,  Par ,  Siligo,  Alica , 
which  were  ufed  among  the  antients,  but  now 
unknown  not  only  to  the  country. man*  but  e- 
ven  to  the  moft  learned  botanifts.  So  I  may 
fay  that  the  ordinary  yeoman  is  ignorant  of  the 
different  forts  of  Barley  \ \  for  there  is  not  only 
the  ordinary  Barley ,  but  alfo  Big  fprat  Barley , 
which  hath  lately  been  fown  in  Kent  with  good 
profit  ;  alfo  Winter  Barley ,  fown.  in  winter  ; 
Barley  with  four  or’  fix  rows,  Naked  Barley , 
which  require  divers  difpofitions  in  land  ;  fome 
delighting  in  finer,  others  in  ftiffer  grounds. 
So  there  is  alfo  Winter  and  Summer  Rice ,  and 
twenty  forts  of  Peafe  *,  the  Schew,  the  Raith  or 
Early-rip ePeafe,  theRoncival,  Haflivers,  Hot- 
arfes.  Gray  Peafe ,  Green  Peafe,  Peafe  without 
fkins.  Sugar  Peafe,  whofe  fhells  are  fweeter  than 
the  Peafe  itfclf,  and  have  been  within  thefe  ten 
years  plentifully  fown  in  Linclonjhire  with  pro¬ 
fit  *,  alfo  Fulham,  Sandwich  Peafe *  See.  which 
require  divers  forts  of  lands  and  feafons.  So 
alfo  there  are  divers  forts  of  Oatj,  white,  black, 
naked,  which  in  New- England  ferve  well  for 
oatmeal  without  grinding,  being  beaten  as  they 
come  out  of  the  barn  •,  Scotch,  Poland,  See. 
alfo  Buck  Wheat  \  divers  forts  of  Tares ,  of 
Hemp  and  Flax,  altogether  unknown  to  moft 
ccuntry-men,  but  I  hope  hereafter  they  will  be 
more  inquifitive  after  them  :  for  divers  of  them 
may  be  of  good  ufe  on  their  lands. 

2.  That  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Plants  and 
Graffes  which  naturally  grow  among  us,  and 
their  ufes,  which  likewife  were  made  for  to  be 
food  for  cattle*  and  alfo  for  the  fervice  of  man. 
This  ignorance  caufeth  them  to  admire,  and  to 
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efteem  even  as  miraculous,  ordinary  and  trivial 
t  lings;  as  for  example,  how  it  cometh  to  pafs, 
that  in  one  meadow  an  horfe  thrives  very  much 
and  fpeediJy,  and  yet  a  bullock  will  not  in  that 
place  ;  and  in  another  meadow,  clofe  by  the 
former,  the  bullock  will  thrive,  and  the  horfe 
not :  fo  alfo  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  conies 
and  lheep  will  thrive  well  where  there  is  fcarce- 
ly  any  paflure,  and  yet  come  to  nothing  on 
commons,  where  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
paflure ;  which  proceeds  from  this  caufe,  that 
fome  kind  of  plants  are  more  agreeing  and 
fvveeter  to  one  fort  of  cattle  than  to  another, 
and  every  beafl  almoft  hath  fome  plant  or  o- 
ther,  which  they  love  exceedingly.  I  fuppofe, 
that  obfervations  of  this  kind  might  be  very 
ufeful  in  Husbandry.  Thefe  Deficienccs  I  will 
draw  to  three  heads. 

i*  I  fay  that  divers  plants  (not  to  fpeak  of 
fruits,  becaufe  we  have  already  fpoken  of  them) 
that  grow  naturally  in  our  ifland,  may  be  very 
ferviceable  to  the  Hufbandman,  both  for  his 
paflure  and  corn-lands.  To  inflance  in  fome 
few  :  we  fee  that  divers  forts  of  Vetches ,  Cin¬ 
ches,  Tares ,  &c.  grow  wild  in  divers  places, 
which  though  they  bear  not  fo  great  and  large 
crops,  as  fome  others  already  ufed ;  yet  who 
knov/s  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  ma¬ 
nured  as  other  grains,  and  land  proper  for 
them  ?  for  we  fee  that  the  tranfplanting  of  plants 
into  gardens  doth  very  much  meliorate  or  bet* 
ter  them  ;  and  without  doubt  ail  thofe  grains 
which  are  in  ufe  with  us,  were  at  firft  picked 
out  of  the  fields  and  woods,  and  by  ingenious 
men  found  ufeful  for  man  or  beaft;  and  of  late 
cjivers  have  been  found  not  known  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  as  Saint  F»in>  Lucern  \  and  why  may 

not 
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not  we  find  divers  Graffes^  Vetches ,  Medico? s* 
wild  Peafe ,  &c.  which  as  yet  are  fcarce  taken 
notice  oi  ? 

2.  There  grow  divers  forts  of  wild  Peafe ,  but 
to  fpeak  of  two  only. 

Firft  fort,  which  grows  on  the  ftony  beaches 
of  the  fea,  where  there  is  little  or  no  earth,  the 
roots  are  many  foot  deep  in  the  ground.  In 
Mary's  days,  in  a  dearth,  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  gather'd  divers  fteks  full  of  them,  and  they 
were  r.o  fmall  relief  to  them :  who  hath  tried 
whether  they  would  thrive  better  on  better  land  ? 

Second  fort  grows  on  dry  barren  land,  and 
is  commonly  call’d  the  Everlafting  Pea ,  which 
continually  grows  out  of  the  fame  root.  In 
gardens  I  have  feen  it  grow  ten  years  together, 
and  larger  at  the  end  of  ten  years  than  the  firft. 
I  have  alfo  feen  it  flourifh  on  barren  grounds, 
where  Oats  were  burn’d  away :  who  knows  but 
thefe  and  other  plants  may  be  ferviteable,  if 
not  for  man,  at  lead  for  beads  or  pigeons? 
for  in  New-England  the  great  flights  of  pigeons 
are  much  maintain’d  by  thefe.  I  am  fure  it 
were  good  to  make  experiments  of  thefe  and  di¬ 
vers  others. 

2.  Head,  is  the  ignorance  of  the  mechanical 
ufes  of  Herbs  and  Trees,  for  even  for  thefe 
ufes  mod  plants  have  fome  peculiar  property. 
To  indance  in  a  few:  We  know  that  Elm  is 
fqr  wheels,  and  the  bed  wood  to  make  herrings 
red  ;  Oak  is  for  the  fhip-wright,  joyner,  tan¬ 
ner  :  Horn-teams ,  Beech ,  for  the  mill-wright ; 
Une-txtt  for  bafs-ropes  ;  old  Elder  without 
pith  is  very  tough  and  fit  for  cogs  of  wheels, 
tooth-pickers  ;  Pear* tree  for  Mathematical  in- 
druments  and  Engravers,  l£c.  Ofiers  forbafkets; 
Walnut  for  gun-docks  y  Ajp  for  hoops  s 
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a  hundred  ufes  ;  and  much  more 
might  be  fpoken  of  this  kind,  if  time  would  per* 
mit.  So  likewife  divers  plants  are  for  painters 
as  you  may  fee  in  Bailee' s  experiments :  fome 
foi  the  dyeis  ;  but  as  yet  we  know  but  lour 
(viz.  Woad,  Would,  Green-wood ,  and  Madder) 
among  twelve  hundred  plants  and  upward,  which 
grow  wild  with  us.  I  could  wifh  fome  ingeni* 
ous  man  would  take  the  pains  to  fearch  out  the 
mechanical  ufes  of  plants  ;  furely  it  were  a  good 
way  to  advance  mechanicks,  who  in  their  ca]]^ 
ings  ufually  go  round,  as  horfes  in  a  mill,  and 
endeavour  very  little  to  advance  or  know  the 
caufes  of  their  operations.  I  know  a  gentle* 
man  who  promifes  fome  things  in  dm  kind, 
and  I  hope  will  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

3d  Head,  is  the  ignorance  of  the  very 
phyfical  ufes  of  plants:  fortho’  many  hundred 
plants  grow  among  us,  yet  but  few  of  them 
are  ufed  phyficallv,  whereas  there  is  fcarce  any 
one  but  may  be  ufeful  in  this  kind.  And  truly 
in  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  fault  that  we  fo  much 
admire  thofe  things  that  are  far  fetch’d  and  dear 
bought  5  when  as  oft-times  they  are  gather’d  in 
unfeafonable  times,  and  corrupted  by  long  voy¬ 
ages  by  fea,  counterfeited  by  merchants ;  yea, 
we  have  very  oft  quid  pro  quo ,  and  rank  poy- 
fons,  and  do  negled  thofe  medicines  which 
God  hath  given  us  here  at  home.  I  am  credi¬ 
bly  inform’d,  that  in  former  times,  Virga  an - 
rea  was  in  great  ufe  with  us,  and  ufually  fold 
for  eight  pence  per  ounce,  and  brought  from 
France  ;  but  fo  foon  as  it  was  found  growing 
plentifully  in  our  hedges,  it  was  call  forth  of 
the  apothecaries  fhops,  as  of  little  virtue.  And 
tho*  fome  will  object,  that  our  plants  have  lit¬ 
tle  virtue,  I  fay  it’sfalfe*  for  God  hath  tem* 
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pered  them  for  our  complexions :  and  we  fee 
very  often  that  one  fimple  medicine  doth  more 
good  than  the  great  compofitions  of  the  an- 
tients,  which  are  rather  ad  pompam  than  for 
health,  and  feem  to  favour  fomewhat  of  the 
mountebank ;  becaufe  Opium  is  always  an  in¬ 
gredient.  And  farther  we  fee,  that  where  any 
endemical  or  national  difeafe  reigns,  there  God 
hath  alfo  planted  a  fpecific  for  it  ;  as  the  Coch¬ 
lear  or  Scurvy -t grafts  for  the  fcurvy  :  in  the  Bal- 
tick-fea ,  where  it  is  very  frequen*,  and  alfo  in 
Holland ,  England .  So  in  the  Weft- Indies  (from 
whence  the  great  pox  firft  came,  and  where  it 
reigns  very  much,  that  not  only  man  but  o- 
ther  creatures  are  fo  infe&ed  with  it,  t;hat  even 
dogs  die  of  that  difeafe  in  our  northern  planta¬ 
tions,  perhaps  catching  this  infe&ion  by  ming¬ 
ling  with  Indian  dogs)  there  grow  the  fpecifics 
for  this  difeafe,  as  Gujacum ,  Salfaperilla ,  Saft- 
fafras ,  and  the  favages  eafily  cure  thefe  diftem- 
pers.  Farther  we  fee,  that  even  the  irrational 
creatures  can  find  not  only  meat,  but  alfo  medi¬ 
cines  for  themfelves ;  as  the  dog,  Couchgrafs  for 
a  vomit;  the  dove,  Vervein  ;  the  weafel,  Kue ; 
the  fwallow.  Celandine ;  the  toad,  P'Lantane: 
and  where  is  out*  reafon  that  we  cannot  ? 

I  therefore  defire  ail  country  people,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  know  thefe  plants  which  grow  ac 
their  doors  ;  (for  God  hath  not.  planted  them 
there  for  no  purpofe,  for  he  doth  nothing  in 
vain)  and  to  colledt  together  the  plain  fimple 
medicaments  of  their  grandames;  by  this  means 
they  may  fave  many  a  forty  pence  :  I  mean  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  and  families,  and  neighbours, 
in  good  health.  Some  fmall  treatifes  have  of 
late  been  written,  to  fhew  the  ufe  of  our  plants 
in  phyfick ;  and  I  hope  ingenious  men  will 
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daily  more  and  more  communicate  the  fecrets 
of  this  kind,  which  they  have  in  their  hands, 
for  the  publick  good. 

1 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Concerning  Animals,  Fijh ,  Infefis. 

fTp  HEY  that  write  of  four-footed  beafts 
1  reckon  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ipecies  of  them  :  half  of  them  are  fcarce  known 
among  us.  I  fuppofe  therefore  that  divers  fpe- 
cies  are  wanting,  which  may  be  ufeful.  To 
inftance  in  fome  :  And 

1.  T  o  begin  with  the  Elephant  ;  the  great- 
eft,  wifeft,  and  longeft  liv'd  of  all  beafts:  which 
abound  very  much  in  the  eafterrt  parts  of  the 
worlds  as  China ,  India ,  and  are  accounted  ve¬ 
ry  ferviceable  both  for  the  wars  and  for  car¬ 
riage,  (fifteen  men  ufually  riding  on  his  back 
together.)  They  are  not  chargeable  to  keep  : 
why  may  they  not  be  of  ufe  even  here,  when  I 
am  credibly  inform’d  an  Elephant  liv’d  divers 
years  here  in  a  park  ?  So  that  they  can  endure 

the  coldnefs  of  this  climate. 

2.  The  Buffalo,  which  is  as  big  as  an  ox,  and 
ferviceable  both  for  the  plough  and  for  their 
milk.  Their  fkins  make  the  beft  buff;  they 
wiii  fare  very  hard,  and  live  in  fens  and  bogs, 
Where  nothing  elfe  can.  In  the  dominions  of 
the  Duke' of  Florence ,  near  Pifa,  &re  many  of 

them.  .  A  r  ,  .  , 

3.  The  honeft  and  patient  Afs,  which  was 

very  much  ufed  in  old  time  for  carriage,  (as  the 
horfe  for  war,  and  the  ox  for  the  plough)  and 

in  many  countries  at  this  time.  They  will  eat 
J  q  Tbi/tles , 
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Tbiflles,  and  live  almoft  with  nothing;  They 
may  fave  men  (who  are  not  able  to  keep  an 
horfe,  becaufe  he  is  a  great  feeder)  rpuch  la¬ 
bour. 

4.  Mules,  which  is  a  very  ftrong  and  proud 
beail,  and  will  carry  far  more  than  an  horfe, 
and  are  more  fure- footed.  I  fuppofe,  that  they 
might  be  ferviceable  to  the  carriers  here,  as 
they  are  beyond  fea. 

5. '  Black  Foxes,  may  be  profitable  ;  whofe 
fkins  have  been  fold  from  twenty  pounds  per 
fkin  to  ninety  pounds.  I  might  add.  divers  more 
of  this  kind  •,  as  Mufk-cats,  Sables,  Martines, 
Minks,  Mufk-fquafh,  Guiney-pigs,  and  a  fort 
of  Cony,  which  fome  few  have  in  Hampjhjre , 
whofe  fur  is  worth  half  a  crown  or  three  /hill¬ 
ings  per  fkin,  being  little  inferior  to  Beaver, 
&c.  but  for  brevity’s  fake  I  pafsthem  over:  as 
alfo  divers  fortsof  Fowls,  of  good  ufe  *,  asakind 
of  Duck  with  a  crooked  bill,  which  lays  con- 
Handy  as  Hens  do  ;  as  alfo  Flawks  of  divers 
forts,  of  good  value,  which  perhaps  the  country¬ 
man  loves  not,  becaufe  they  are  enemies  to  his 
poultry. 

Second  Defect  is,  that  we  do  not  endeavour 
to  advance  the  beft  kinds  of  the  cattle  which 
are  among  us.  And 

1.  To  begin  with  horfes.  The  French- man 
that  wrote  a  book,  call’d  the  Treafure  politick , 
fays,  that  in  England  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  we  had  not  above  three  or  four  thoufand 
horfes  worth  any  thing  for  war,  and  thofe  only 
in  noblemen’s  /tables,  which  perhaps  encou¬ 
raged  the  Spaniards  to  invade  us  ;  but  at  this 
time  we  are  known  to  have  many  thoufand 
horfes  not  inferior  to  the  befb  in  the  world  :  yet 
I  fuppofe,  we  might  much  meliorate  our  breed 
1  ~  "  by 
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by  Spariifh  Jennets,  Barbara  &c.  And  we  arc 
not  fo  careful  to  increafe  good  horfes  we 
fhould  be. 

2.  We  are  too  negligent  in  ourKine,  by  not 
advancing  the  bed  fpecies  :  for  fome  forts  give 
abundance  of  milk,  and  better  than  others  : 
fome  forts  are  larger,  more  hardy,  and  will  foon- 
er  fat,  CsV.  Lancajhire ,  and  fome  few  northern 
counties,  are  the  only  places  where  they  are  a 
little  careful  in  thefe  particulars. 

3.  We  are  not  curious  in  procuring  the  belt 
fort  of  Sheep,  for  bignefs,  foundnefs,  and  fine 
wool.  I  wonder  that  fome  of  our  fheep-mafters 
have  not  procur’d  of  thofe  exceeding  fine-wool- 
ed  Sheep  of  Spain*  whole  wool  cods  the  mer¬ 
chant  nigh  ten  fhillings  per  pound  before  it  is 
exported  :  I  fuppofe  that  it  would  for  a  time 
mend  our  wool,  if  not  continue  fo  for  ever  ;  for 
thefe  fheep  were  fil'd  carried  out  of  England ,  if 
we  may  believe  dories,  Spain  not  affording  Inch 
Sheep  before.  Dutch  Sheep  are  reported  to 
have  two  or  three  Lambs  ordinarily.  Dutch 
Sheep  are  very  large,  with  great  tails *,  but 
their  wool  is  very  coarfe,  not  only  becaufe  oi 
their  coarfe  feeding,,  but  alfo  becaufe  in  hot 
countries  they  ordinarily  mingle  with  goats, 
and  therefore  in  Venice  ordinary  porters  will 
fcarce  eat  any  mutton.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
relate,  that  all  drangers  very  much  wonder  at 
two  things  in  our  Sheep,  (not  to  lpeak  or  the 
finenefs  of  wool :)  And 

j.  That  our  Sheep,  if  they  be  found,  leldom 
or  never  drink,  even  in  funamer,  tho’  they  go 
on  the  dried  chalky-lands  \  as  it  plainly  appears 
in  Kent ,  where  there  is  fcarce  water  for  the  great 
cattle:  which  proceeds  from  the  moidure  of,  our 

air,  and  abundance  of  rains  and  dews. 
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2.  That  our  Sheep  do  not  follow  their  fhep- 
herds  as  they  do  in  all  other  countries  :  for  the 
fhepherd  goes  before,  and  the  Sheep  follow  like 
to  a  pack  of  dogs.  This  difobedience  of  our 
Sheep  does  not  happen  to  us,  as  Popifh  priefts 
tell  their  fimple  flocks,  becaufe  we  have  left 
their  great  fhepherd  the  Pope  *,  but  becaufe  we 
let  our  Sheep  range  night  and  day  in  our  fields 
without  a  fhepherd,  which  other  countries  dare 
not  for  fear  of  wolves  and  other  ravenous  beafts, 
but  are  compell’d  to  guard  them  all  day  with 
great  dogs,  and  to  bring  therri  home  at  night, 
or  to  watch  them  in  their  folds. 

Third  Defedt  in  this  kind,  is  the  negleft  of 
Fifh-ponds,  which  are  very  profitable  :  for  Fifh 
ufually  live  by  fuch  worms  and  flies  as  are  iri- 
gender’d  in  the  ponds,  and  require  no  charge. 
Concerning  the  ordering  of  them,  and  the  profit 
of  them,  read  Mr.  Vaughan's  Golden  Grove . 
And  furely  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this 
ifland  if  we  had  Fifh  ^t  reafonable  rates.  I 
cannot  therefore  pafs  by  two  extream  abufes; 
which  exceedingly  deftroy  Fifh,  and  are  in  no 
wife  to  be  permitted. 

1.  That  divers  poor  men  keep  many  fwine, 
and  in  nets,  or  otherwife,  catch  many  vefiels 

of  the  young  fry  of  Fifh,  and  feed  their  fwine 
with' them;  “  '  '  •  v  .  « . 

2.  That  the  fifhermen  in  the  river  have  the 
mea flies  of  their  nets  fo  (freight,  that  they  take 
many  fprts  of  Fifh  when  they  are  too  fmall, 
and  do  deftroy  more  Fifh  than  they  take.  I 
hope  thefe  abufes  will  be  reform’d  with  all  fe- 
verity.  To  this  head  I  may  add  Decoys,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  Holland ,  and  profitable  ; 
but  very  rare  with  us  in  England :  yet  might 
be  very  profitable  and  delightful.  ' 
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Fourth  Defeat,  is  our  ignorance  of  the  In¬ 
fers  of  this  ifland.  And  tho*  it  may  feem  ri¬ 
diculous  to  many,  to  affirm  that  Magots,  But¬ 
terflies,  ffiould  be  of  any  importance  j  yet  I 
defire  them  to  confider,  that  we  have  our  honey, 
the  fweeteft  of  food,  from  Bees  ;  which  are  cat¬ 
tle  of  this  kind :  alfo  all  our  filks,  fattins, 
pluffies,  and  bravery  from  the  poor  Silk-worm, 
which  may  be  call'd  a  Magot,  Caterpillar,  or 
Butter- fly,  £s?r.  the  richeft  of  our  colours  from 
the  Cocheneal,  which  is  one  of  this  fort.  Gum- 
lac  is  made  by  Ants*,  fome  are  ufed  for  fpod, 
as  Locufts,  &c.  as  you  may  read  in  Mujfet\ 
book  de  Inf  eft  is.  Many  of  thefe  likewife  are 
ufed  in  phyflck,  as  Cantharides,  Wood-fows, 
Lice,  &c.-  Some  think,  that  medicines,  tran- 
fcending  even  the  chymifts,  may  be  had  out  of 
thefe  ;  for  every  plant,  which  hath  a  medicinal 
virtue,  is  alfo  fublim’d  up  into  this  living  quin- 
teflence :  and  therefore  I  commend  divers  inge¬ 
nious  men,  as  Mr.  Marjhal ,  and  others,  who 
have  colle£ted  many  hundred  forts  of  thefe  ;  and 
I  hope  they  will  communicate  e’er  long  their 
experiments  to  the  world. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP,  XX. 

Concerning  divers  things  necejfary  for  the 

good  of  Cattle, 

I.  FT-1  HAT  we  are  ignorant  of  the  djvers 
difeafes  of  cattle  and  their  cures.  To 
run  over  all  the  difeafes  of  cattle  and  their  cures 
would  be  too  long:  you  may  read  them  in  Mr. 
Markam's  works,  the  Country  Farmer ,  and  o- 
thers.  I  will  inftance  only  two;  which,  fome 
years,  fweep  away  cattle  as  the  plague  doth 
unen,  viz.  the  Murrain  amongft  great  cattle, 
and  the  Rot  among  flieep.  And  tho’  divers 
have  wrote  concerning  the  cures  of  thefe  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  effedt  which  we 
defire,  and  therefore  I  hope  fome  will  attempt 
to  fupply  this  defedt,  and  write  a  good  treaiife 
about  the  difeafes  of  cattle.  Of  thefe  two  dif¬ 
eafes  I  fhall  briefly  declare  my  mind.  And 
I.  Of  the  Murrain,  which  proceeds  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  blood,  andcaufesa  fwellingin 
the  throat,  which  in  little  time  fuffocateth  the 
cattle.  The  efpecial  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are 
an  hot  and  dry  feafon  of  the  year  which  dries 
up  the  waters,  or  at  lead  does  fo  putrify  them 
that  they  are  unwholfome-,  and  alfo  the  letting 
of  carrion  lie  unburied.  This  difeafe  is  thought 
to  be  infedtious  •,  but  perhaps  it  may  proceed 
•from  one  common  caufe,  as  the  rottennefsj  of 
fheep.  The  belt  way  to  keep  your  cattle  from 
this  difeafe,  is  to  let  them  (land  in  cool  places 
in  fummer,  and  have  abundance  of  good  water, 
and  fpeedily  to  bury  all  carrion :  and  if  any  of 
your  cattle  be  infedted,  immediately  let  them 

blood* 
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blood,  and  give  them  a  good  drench,  &c.  By 
thefe  means  divers  have  preferved  their  cattle* 
when  their  neighbour’s  have  perifh’d. 

2.  Concerning  the  Rot  of  fheep,  not  to 
fpeak  of  the  Pelt- rot,  or  fheep  that  areftarved  ; 
but  of  the  ordinary  Rot,  called  by  fome  the 
White-Rot,  and  is  a  kind  of  dropfy,  their  bel¬ 
lies  are  full  of  water,  and  their  liver  difcolour’d* 
I  have  feen  out  of  the  livers  of  fheep  tending  to 
Rottennefs,  living  creatures,  leaping  like  fmall 
flounders  ;  which  without  doubt  in  a  little  time 
will  deflroy  the  liver,  ahd  confequently  pro¬ 
duce  an  indifpofition  not  unlike  to  the  Rot, 
The  common  people  fay,  that  thefe  worms  are 
caufed  by  the  over-heatings  of  fheep,  and  that 
Rottennefs  proceeds  from  a  plant  call’d  Cotyle¬ 
don ,  or  Marfh-penny  wort,  which  is  of  a  very 
fharp  tafle,  and  therefore  not  likely  that  fheep 
will  eat  it  *,  but  it  may  be  a  fign  of  wet  rot¬ 
ten  land,  as  Broom  is  of  found  and  dry  land. 
This  is  certain,  that  in  wet  moifl  years  fheep 
die  very  much  of  the  Rot,  and  in  dry  years  on 
the  fame  ground  they  hold  found ;  and  yet  I 
have  heard  that  in  Ireland ,  which  is  far  moifter 
than  England^  Rottennefs  of  fheep  is  not  known.. 
It  were  therefore  well  worth  the  labour  of  an  in¬ 
genious  man  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  thefe 
indifpofitions  in  fheep. 

The  means  which  have  been  found  very  ef¬ 
fectual  for  the  curing  of  thefe  difeafes,  are  thefe ; 
firfl,  to  drive  your  fheep  up  to  dry  lands,  or 
to  keep  them  in  the  fold  till  the  dew  be  off  the 
grafs,  or  to  feed  them  fome  days  with  fine  dry 
hay,  efpecially  of  fait  meadow,  or  to  put  them 
into  fait  marfhes  ;  for  in  t'nofe  places  fheep 
never  rot  *,  or  to  drive  them  to  fame  fait  river, 
and  there  to  wafh  them  and  make  them  drink 

of 
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of  the  water  *,  this  will  kill  the  fcab,  and  aho 
the  ticks,  and  fallen  the  wool.  But  if  you  have 
not  the  conveniencies  before  mention’d,  then 
rub  their  teeth  with  fait,'  or  rather  make  a 
flrong  pickle  with  fait  and  water,  and  force 
them  to  drink  thereof.  Some  dry  pitch  in  an 
oven,  and  add  to  the  pickle,  and  have  found 
good  fuccefs.  For  thefe  medicines  exficcate 
the  fuperfiuous  humidities,  open  obdrudlions, 
and  kill  worms.  Some  commend  the  antimo- 
nial  cup,  as  a  cardinal  medicine  againft  all  dif- 
eafes  of  cattle* 

Of  Feeding ; 

*  « 

II.  We  are  ignorant  of  divers  ingenuities 
concerning  feeding  and  fatting  of  cattle  and  o- 
ther  creatures.  To  inllance  in  fome :  And 

i.  Of  the  horfe,  who  is  a  great  feeder. 
In  Kent  and  Hertfordjhire  they  ufually  cut 
all  their  Oats  and  Peafe  fmall,  and  give  them 
with  their  chaff ;  by  this  means  the  horfes 
fooner  fill  themfelves,  and  tat  all  the  draw 
up.  Some  put  horfe-meat  into  a  bag,  and 
fo  order  it  that  a  little  only  lies  in  the  man¬ 
ger,  which  when  that  is  eaten  up  more  falls 
down,  and  not  before  ;  by  this  way  horfes  do 
not  blow  their  meat,  nor  throw  it  out  of  the 
manger  with  their  nofes.  A  farther  good  piece 
of  husbandry  they  ufe,  which  is  this  *  when 
their  horfes  are  well  fed  at  night,  they  fill  the 
rack  with  Wheat  of  Barley- draw,  and  fo  leave 
them *,  the  horfe  perceiving  that  that  which  is 
in  the  rack  is  not  very  pleafant,  lies  down  and 
takes  his  red,  which  is  as  good  to  him  as  his 
meat :  if  he  rifes  in  the  night,  and  falls  to  the 
rack  and  manger,  as  he  ufually  does,  and  finds 

nothing 
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nothing  but  draw,  he  fleeps  till  the  morning  ; 
but  if  it  b oHay7  Tares,  or  Peafe ,  the  jade  will 
pull  all  down  and  fpoil  it,  and  like  wife  will  be 
hinder’d  from  his  reft  ;  by  which  double  da¬ 
mage  infues.  Currying  and  drefting  of  horfes 
ought  not  to  be  forgot ;  it  is  half  as  good  as 
their  meat.  Brimftooe  and  Elecampain  roots 
are  the  efpecia!  ingredients  for  his  phyfick. 

2.  Of  the  feeding  and  fatting  of  cows.  We 
ufually  feed  cattle  with  ftraw  in  racks  in  the 
yard,  or  turn  them  to  the  fields,  and  there  let 
them  feed  as  much  and  how  they  pleafe  ;  which 
hath  many  inconveniences:  as  firft,  cattle  fpoil 
as  much  with  their  heels  as  they  eat,  efpecially 
if  the  ground  be  moift,  or  if  the  flies  be  very 
troublefome,  and  they  blow,  and  flench,  and 
tumble  much  •,  and  if  the  fly  is  bufy,  they  run 
up  and  down,  and  over-heat  themfelves,  and 
fat  very  little;  fo  that  oftentimes 'in  June  or 
July  they  fatten  as  little  as  at  Chrijlmas ,  and 
moft  of  their  dung  is  loft  by  this  means,  65V. 
But  in  Holland  they  do  thus ;  they  keep  their 
cattle  houled  winter  and  fu miner  ;  for  the  win- 
ter-provifion  they  lay  in  not  only  Hay  but  alfo 
grain,  which  they  buy  in  fummer  and  bury  in 
the  ground  :  and  alfo  Rapefeed*c akes,  and  fow 
Turnips  not  only  for  themfelves  but  their  cows 
alfo.  They  (lice  the  Turnips  and  their  tops, 
and  with  Rapefeed-czkzs  and  grains,  they  make 
mefhes  for  their  cows,  and  give  it  them 
warm,  which  the  cows  will  flop  up  like  hogs  ; 
and  by  this  means  they  give  much  milk.  In 
the  fummer  time  they  mow  the  great  Ciover- 
grafs,  and  give  it  them  in  racks  ;  fo  that  their 
cattle  are  not  troubled  with  pinching  frofts 
nor  rains,  nor  with  the  parching  fun  in  fummer  ; 
neither  with  the  fly,  nor  da  they  over-heat  t  hem- 
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ielves,  or  fpoil  half  fomuch  meat ;  and  are  al¬ 
ways  as  fat  as  their  matters,  or  bacon-hogs»' 
The  dung  and  urine  they  carefully  preferve,  and 
thereby  keep  their  meadows  and  Clover- grafs 
(which  are  conftantly  mowed  twice  or  thrice 
yearly)  in  good  heart.  And  indeed  cattle  ought 
not  to  go  among  Clover- grafs,  becaufe  it  usu¬ 
ally  grows  with  long  haum  (as  they  call  it)  like 
Peafe ,  which  if  it  be  broken  will  not  thrive. 
In  Bermudas  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of  fatten¬ 
ing  their  cattle,  not  ufed  any  where  elfe  that  I 
know,  which  is  with  Green-fennel ,  that  grows 
in  that  ifland  plentifully. 

There  is  a  plant  in  Ejfex ,  call’d  Myrchis ,  or 
Cow-parJley\  which  grows  faft  and  early  in  the 
fpring,  which  they  give  their  cattle  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  and  they  eat  it  well. 

It  is  an  ill  cuftom  that  is  ufed  almoft  every 
where,  to  let  hogs  lie  in  their  dirt  and  dung 
when  they  are  fattening \  for  all  creatures  ge¬ 
nerally  donate  and  abhor  their  own  dung  :  and 
an  hog  is  the  cleanliefl  of  all  creatures,  and  will 
never  dung  nor  ttale  in  his  (lie,  if  he  can  get 
forth,  which  other  creatures  will :  and  tho’  he 
tumble  in  the  dirt  in  fummer,  yet  that  is  partly 
to  cool  himfelf,  and  partly  to  kill  his  lice,  foi 
when  the  dirt  is  dry,  he  rubbeth  it  off  and  de- 
ttroyeth  the  lice  thereby. 

Sir  Hugh  Platts ,  in  his  writings,  fetsdown 
divers  ingenious  ways  of  fattening  poultry, 
&c.  and  more  may  be  found  out  daily.  The 
Jews  have  a  peculiar  way  of  fattening  geefe, 
with  milk,  figs,  raifins,  and  other  fweet  things, 
by  which  they  make  the  liver  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  bignefs,  and  is  a  difh  much  valued  by 
them. 

;  .  In 
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In  Moorfields  there  is  one  that  keeps  many 
hundred  coneys  with  grains  and  bran  :  and  feme 
others  who  keep  the  great  laying  ducks,  with 
thele  things  and  blood,  to  their  great  advantage. 
|  have  feen  a  book  tranftated  out  of  French , 
which  teaches  how  to  gain  divers  hundred 
pounds  per  anu.  by  fifty  pound  (lock  in  hens. 
I  fuppofe  about  London ,  where  eggs  are  fo  dear, 
great  profit  might  be  made  by  them.  Turkeys 
may  be  kept  with  great  profit  where  there  are 
many  meadows,  as  in  Suffolk .  In  Berkjhire 
many  keep  tame  pheafants,  and  have  gain’d 
well  thereby. 

Of  Improvements  in  the  Dairy . 

III.  We  do  not  know  how  to  improve  the 
commodities  proceeding  from  cattle  to  the  beft 
advantage  :  as  for  example,  Our  ordinary  but¬ 
ter  might  be  better  feented  and  tailed  :  dome 
ladies  have'  fine  ingenuities  in  this  kind.  We 
cannot  make  cheefe  comparable  to  the  Parmifan , 
nor  fo  good  as  the  Angelots  of  France .  Our  or¬ 
dinary  cheefe  is  not  comparable  to  the  Holland 
cheefe;  wherealfo divers  forts  of  cheefes  are  made 
of  divers  colours:  but  I  cannot  much  commend 
their  green-cheefes,  which  are  made  of  that  co¬ 
lour  by  lheeps-dung,  &c.  But  I  hope  in  Ihort 
time  our  good  houfewives  will  fcorn  that  any 
fhall  excell  them. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Concerning  the  want  pf  divers  things  which 
are  necefary  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
Agriculture . 

1 '  r  1  1  HAT  we  have  not  a  Syftem  or  com- 
|  pleat  book  of  all  the  parts  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Till  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth' s 
days  I  fuppofe  that  there  was  fcarce  a  book 
wrote  of  this  fubjedl  ;  I  never  faw  or  heard  of 
any.  About  that  time  Tufer  made  hisYerfes, 
Scot  wrote  about  a  Hop- garden,  and  Gouge  tran- 
fated  feme  things.  Lately  divers  fmall  trea- 
tifes  have  been  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Platts ,  Ga¬ 
briel  Plaits ,  Markham ,  Blithe  and  Butler ;  who 
do  well  in  divers  things ;  but  their  books  can¬ 
not  be  cali’d  compleat  books,  as  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  by  divers  particular  things  not  fo  much  as 
mention’d  by  them.  The  Country  Farmer ,  tran- 
fated  out  of french,  is  copious  enough;  buck’s 
no  ways  fram’d  or  fquar’d  for  us  in  England :  and 
I  fear  the  fir  ft  authors  went  on  probabilities, 
and  hear- fays,  rather  than  experience.  I  hope 
iome  ingenious  man  will  be  encouraged  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  work  fo  necefary  and  commendable. 

cd  Deled:  is,  that  Gentlemen  try  fo  few  ex¬ 
periments  to  advance  this  honeft  and  laborious 
calling,  when  many  experiments  might  be 
made  for  a  fmall  matter  ;  for  half  a  pole  fquare 
will  give  as  certain  a  demonftration  as  an  acre, 
and  a  pottle  as  a  hogftiead.  I  hope  in  time 
there  will  be  eredled  a  college  of  experiments, 
not  only  for  this,  but  alfo  all  other  mechanical 
Arts. 
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3d  Defedt  is,  that  Gentlemen  and  Farmers 
do  not  meet  and  communicate  fecrets  in  this 
kind,  but  keep  what  they  have  experimented 
them  (elves,  or  known  from  others,  as  Sybils 
leaves  :  I  mean,  as  rare  fecrets  not  to  be  com¬ 
municated.  I  hope  that  we  (hall  fee  a  more 
communicative  fpirit  among  us  e’er  long.  And 
Sir,  I  cannot  but  defire  you,  if  you  have  any 
thing  more  in  your  hands  of  Gabriel  Platt s' s,  or 
any  man’s  elfe,  that  you  would  with  {peed  pub- 
lifh  them. 

4th  Defedt  is,  we  want  a  place  to  which  men 
may  refort  to  find  fuch  ingenious  men,  as  may 
be  ferviceable  for  their  ends  and  purpofes  ;  and 
alfo  know  where  to  find  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as 
they  defire,  as  the  great  Clover- grafi.  Saint  Foiny 
ha  Lucern ,  &c. 

5th  Defedt  is,  that  men  ufually  covet  great 
quantities  of  land,  yet  can’t  manage  a  little 
well.  There  were  among  the  ancient  Romans 
fome  appointed  to  fee  that  men  till’d  their  lands 
as  they  lhould  do,  and  if  they  did  not,  topunifh 
them  as  enemies  to  the  publick:  perhaps  fuch  a 
law  might  not  be  amifs  with  us  ;  for  without 
doubt  the  publick  fuffers  much  by  private  men’s 
negligence.  I  therefore  wiflh  men  to  take 
Columel9 s  counlel ;  which  is,  haudato  ingentia 
rura ,  exiguum  colito.  For  melior  eft  culta  exi- 
guitas ,  &c.  as  another  faith,  or  as  we  fay  in 
Englifh ,  A  little  Farm  well  till'd  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred:  for  then  we  fhould  not  fee  fo  much 
wafte-land,  but  more  induftry,  greater  crops,  and 
more  people  imploy’d  than  are  at  prefent,  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  common-wealth. 

CHAP. 
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:  Of  God's  Bleffing  on 

C  H  A  P.  XX. 

Lhe  necejfity  of  God's  Blejjing  on  the  Huf 
band-Marf s  Labour . 

TH  O’  the  Hufbandman  has  been  labori¬ 
ous  and  diligent  in  his  calling  thefe  laft 
years,  yet  our  crops  have  been  thin,  our  cattle 
fwept  away,  and  lcarcijty  and  famine  hath  feized 
on  all  parts  of  this  land  *  and  if  we  had  not  been 
fupply’d  from  abroad,  we  had  quite  devoured 
all  the  creatures  of  this  ifiand  for  our  fuftenance  *, 
and  yet  we  could  not  be  fatisfied,  but  muft  have 
devour?d  one  another.  And  therefore  to  con¬ 
clude,  tho’  I  defire  the  Hufbandman  to  be  dili¬ 
gent  and  laborious  in  his  calling,  yet  I  counfel 
him  to  break  off  his  fins  by  repentance ,  to  have 
his  eyes  towards  him  who  is  the  Giver  of  every 
good  thing ,  and  to  pray  daily  to  him  for  hrs 
bleffings,  who  giveth  freely  to  them  that  ask. 
And  tho*  all  callings  ought  to  look  up  to  him 
that  is  on  high ,  yet  the  country-man  efpecially  ; 
for  he  hath  a  more  immediate  dependence  on 
him  than  any  other :  for  if  the  Lord  with-hold. 
his  fat  dew  from  Heaven ,  or  the  former  or  later 
rain ,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  Hufbandman  rife  up 
early  and  go  to  bed  late ,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulnefs :  for  we  know,  that  it  is  the  Lord 
that  maketh  barren  places  fruitful ,  and  he  like- 
wife  that  turns  fruitful  lands  into  barrenefs ,  (as 
the  land  of  Canaan ,  which  was  very  fruitful  e- 
ven  in  the  time  of  the  Cana  unites  >  but  now  a 
barren  defert ;)  and  therefore  I  again  defire  the 
country- m^in  to  walk  as  it  becomes  a  Chrifiian , 
in  all  fdbriety ,  right eoufnefs,  and  godlinefs  :  not  to 

trufi 


the  Hujbandmari s  Labour.  i  j  j 

truft  to  his  confidence  in  his  own  labours  and  good 
hufbandry  ,  but  on  the  Lord  that  hath  made  all 
things:  for  tho*  even  St.  Paul  himfielf  doth  plant , 
and  Apollo  doth  water ,  yet  it  is  only  the  Lord  that 
giveth  increafe  and  plenty,  which  he  will  not  deny 
to  thoje  that  fiear  him  ;  for  they  Jh all  want  no¬ 
thing  that  is  good. 

And  thus,  Sir,  I  have  written  to  yon  very 
largely  my  thoughts  concerning  the  Hufbandry 
of  this  ifland,  and  partly  what  I  have  feen  in 
my  travels.  Good  Sir,  be  not  offended  at  my 
long  and  impertinent  ftories,  my  rude  language, 
and  unmethodical  difcourfe.  It  was,  if  not  to 
fatisfy,  yet  fomewhat  to  gratify  the  univerfal 
goodnefs  of  your  fpirit,  and  care  of  the  pub- 
licks  which  God  has  enrich’d  you  withal!.  And 
t.hefe  are  only  my  firft  thoughts,  which  in  hade 
I  have  huddled  together.  I  hope  (if  the  Lord 
fend  life  and  health)  my  fecond  thoughts  fhall 
be  better :  but  whatfoever  I  have  done,  pray 
look  on  it  as  coming  from  one  who  is  deftrous 
to  ferve  you,  and  to  advance  the  publick  good, 
according  to  the  talent  the  Lord  hath  given 
him.  Thus  I  commit  you  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty  :  and  reft, 

SIR , 

Tour  humble  Servant « 
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